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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 2, 1893. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER 











SEPTEMBER 10, 12, 13, 14, and 15, 1893. 
SUNDAY MORNING, September 10.—Grand Opening Service. 
TUESDAY MORNING.—‘ Elijah.’ 
TUESDAY EVENING.—‘ Israel in Egypt’ and Beethoven's Symphony, 


MVEDNESDAY MORNING.—Bach’s Mass in B Minor. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING (Public hy Sag —New Orchestral Work, 
r the occasion, and conducted by Dr. Hubert Parry ; Sulli- 
bas gota to * The Tempest,’ and Miscellaneous Selection. 
“THURSDAY MORNING. —Parry' 's ‘Job,’ d d by the Comp 4 
and Spohr’s ‘ Last Judgment.’ < 
ravEsDAy EVENING. —Brahms’s ‘German Requiem’ and ‘The 


reIDAY MORNING. —‘The Messiah.’ 

FRIDAY EVENING.—Closing Service by the Three Choirs. 

PRINCIPAL VOCALISTS. ee Albani, Mrs. Hutchinson, Miss 

Williams, Miss Madame Belle Cole, Miss Jessie 

, Mr. Bdward Lioyd, Mr. edwin Houghton, Mr. Watkin Mills, Mr. 
Greene, and Mr. Brereto: 


ppncnstze MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 































































































es, containing full ined either from 
Messrs. DeicuTon & Co. or Mr. B. J. — High etseot ‘Worcester. 


ME. ERIC STUART BRUCE, M.A. Oxon. 

ACCEPT ENGAGEMENTS for his higtty 

attractive POPULAR “SCIENCE LECTURES, illustrated by novel 

and brilliant per Subjects : No. 1, ‘The Wontecs of the Eye’ 

Graphoscope ’; ae 2, ‘Some Marvels of Ballooning’; 

No. 3, ‘The Glories of a Beam o f Light’ ; No. 4, Pi ny Aaa Home’; 
‘agic. 






































No. 5, ‘Fogs and their Prevention’; No. 6, ‘ Na‘ 
Address 10, Observatory Avenue, Kensington, London, W. 


Gourn’s “SERIES METHOD.” 


























A LECTURE, free, will be given at the Central School of Foreign 
aa, Howard House, Arundel-street, SEPTEMBER 6th, 7.45 p.™. 


eal of CARLIS L SE, 


APPOINTMENT of LIBRARIAN and CURATOR. 
The Public Library and Museums Committee of the Carlisle Corpora- 
tion are Prepare red to ee ‘applications on the appointment of 
If d CURATOR, at a pa tthe |. per annum, with an 































be thoroughly sequainted ° with the management and 
akg of Public Library si and Museum, previous experience of which 
ble, and the person appointed will ill be required to devote his 
vaste’ died = duties of the oitice. 

ng age, qualifications, and erperenct with b souies 
its of {tectimoniaie of recent date o(w hich will not nes returned), and 
Curator,” to be reseed to 

— the wel not later than the sean wd of Septe: 
ars ey of the Corporation either decay or indirectly 

er 


is prob 
A. H. COLLINGWOOD, Town Clerk. 
Town Clerk’s Office, Carlisle, 16th A , 1893. 


RT EDITOR.—A Gentleman of exceptional 


- - EET and experience wishes to UNDERTAKE ART 
EDITORSHI¥ of Periodical or other Publications. Whole or part of 
time.—Lvx, 1 Non Sell's Advertising Offices, London. 


MANUENSIS.—Lady desires position as above 
te Ledy or Gentleman. Can write by Dictation and 
rman, French, and Italian. Rapid, correct, 
ter, fond of Literary Work. Daughter of Literary Man. 
Would live in 4 out .o manos Nag can give reg ml 
ences. Good Sal nsable. Disengaged end of mbe! 
‘areas F La, 1, yy 8 ~~ we lace, Brighto! “ 


YRON—SHELLEY—KEATS PRIZE ESSAYS. 


—For particulars send addressed halfpenny wrapper to Rose Mary 
Chawsuay, Bwich, Breconshire. f wu 


A LECTURER in MODERN HISTORY (Univer- 


















































sity Graduate preferred) is REQUIRED next Term at Tutor 
Hall School, Forest al 8.E.—Apply to Mrs. Hamitton by letter. 

A YOUNG ROUMANIAN LADY, with high 

nace nn FA desiring to reside temporarily in London, SEEKS a 

a FAMILY, MGreferabl ly that of a Teacher, or in a Schcoi, 

exchange for board she could give Lessons in French, 

to or Music, Could prepare children for Public Schools. 

~Address Y. Z., 22, Ockemdon-road, Southgate-road, N. 























J. T. CARRODUS is OPENING an 

ACADEMY for the STUDY of the VIOLIN, String Instruments, 
Ensemble ice, at his Rooms, 140, New Bond-street, W.—For 
terms and wrms and particulars write to above address. 


R. J. AUMONIER, B.1., can ARRANGE with 


a GENTLEMAN wishing to STUDY A be gf ane a LANDSCAPE 
‘AINTING TAINTING from NATURE. , Sussex. 




































Bove, UCATION.—Particulars as to the best 
Ry A or fg A yo acne and aly + for Boge or om, at 
cams ‘a pk A toR J. Ge, t Ak tadanargiien 
ASSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES. — Miss 
Ting UISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND University Graduates, 
Trined and Certiticated Teachers, egg 
Carnes x, &ec wgentral Registry f 


GcHOOL of MODERN ORIENTAL STUDIES. 


FOUNDED BY THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE IN UNION WITH 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE AND KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 

we RgUELEY SCHOLARSHIPS of 1894, each of 50. per annum for 

will be awarded, should sufficient merit be shown, the first 

af in Hindustani, the second for proficiency in Persian, 

Meher roaciener in China in July, 1894. Com 

n , petitors t 

Rotice on or before 1st July next. vf ee may be be obtained 

he Ofices f the Imperial Institute, Lo: 

F. A. ABEL, heceiany and Director. 













Teachers, Kindergarten 
eachers, 25, Crave:-:treet, 
























































MANCHESTER SCHOOL BOARD.—WANTED, 

ediately, an ASSISTANT ART npr eee to devote all his 
time to the service of the Board, ry, per annum.—Appli- 
cations, stating qualifications and oe meant Oy o be sent at once to the 


undersigned, 
ARLES SrENRY WYATT, Clerk of the Board. 
Behool 1 oard Offices, 
Deansgate, Manchester, 29th August, 1893. 


wif PAUL'S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 

fillin, about Eighteen Vacancies on the Foundation will be 

held on h SEPTEMBER NEXT.—For agree apply to the 
Bursar, Bt Paul's School, West Kensington, 


A DVANCED MODERN EDUCATION (GIRLS), 
R HALL SCHOOL, FOREST HILL, 
Principal Re, end Mistress—Miss MAUDE TODD 7  eeeigied, 
Girton, Cambridge, First-Class History Tripos, 1882. 
Seven Resident Mistresses, and a large Staff of V Brag Masters, in- 
sh Prof. Seeley, F.R.S., J. Churton Collins, M.A.. W. Dulcken, 
D., Signor Gustave Garcia, Herr Loman, &c.—Special ments 
fot Girls under 13. Pr iP on apr —NEXT TER begins 
27th September. 


BANGOR WOMEN'S | HOSTEL COMPANY, 














The new Hostel in ee, neta r, ae or Women Students of the 
University College of North Wales, wae Led OPEN in SEPTEMBER 
under the management of Miss Mary who 30 been ap- 
pointed by the College Aare Superintendent of ‘all the wenn, students. 


For information apply to 
Miss MARY MAUDE, 
University College, Bangor. 
The College Entrance Scholarship Examination commences on Sept. 19. 


COLLEGE HALL, LONDON. 


The HALL REOPENS for ae STUDENTS on SEPTEMBER 
30; for other Aner nia on OCTOBER 

A Pleiffer Sc! holarship of the — 4 of 201. will be awarded at 4 
end of the Session 1892-93 to an Undergraduate who has passed 
Intermediate E: and is toG or who i is 
worktig fora qualification to im peaeliae oe ual of the Liberal Pr 











REMOVAL of the OFFICES of the 
ATHENZUM.—The Crown having acquired 
Nos. 4 and 22, Took’s-court, the Printing and 
Publishing Departments are now REMOVED 
to the New Offices at Bream’s-buildings, 
Chancery-lane. 


FRANCE.—The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULUGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE, LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 
TOULON. 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


ENTAL and MORAL SCIENCES. 


EVENING LECTURES in LOGIC, ETHICS, and PSYCHOLOGY are 
delivered at King’s College, London, by Professor CALDECOTT, B.D. 
Camb., M.A. Lond., as follows : —LOGIC, in Michaelmas Term ; ETHICS, 
in Lent Term; PSYCHOLOGY, in Easter Term. Each Course consists 
of at least Ten ane with Papers. Students may take any Course 
apart from the othe: 

Apply to J. W. Ce caiieanse Esq., King’s College. 














USICAL DEGREES and yDIPLOMAS, 
KING’S COLLEGE, LONDO: 

A complete Curriculum is now established for Training for all Musici! 
Degrees and Diplomas. Examinations will be held eac' Se ea and a 
a yey ge will be equivalent to thas | required fo for os gee 

for s in Music, held at the 
Universities as ‘Coll 


H. Turpin cat ie. F. J. Sawyer has kindly consented to act as 
Vernham 








The Holder to be resident in Colle; 
Applications, with full ———— of past Study, to be sent to the Hon. 
a College Hall, Byng-place, London, W.C., on or before Sep- 
r 20, 





(THE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE 
ant Sena, | ft 

1 y- , London, N.W. 

A full COURSE of TRAINI ING in reece, for the Cambridge 

Teachers’ Certificate in the Theory and Practice of Teaching is offered 

to Ladies who desire to become Teachers in Schoo! 
Kindergarten Teachers are also prepared for the Higher Certificate of 

the National Froebel Union. Junior Students are prepared for the 

ae Higher Local Examination. 

m Yo Offered in all Divisions. College Year begins Septem- 
rl 


Address Principat, the Maria Grey Training Coll Salusbury-road, 
Brondesbury, N.W.” a aeemig — 


BELSIZE COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD 
(for LADIES), 
43, Belsize Park-gardens, N.W. Established 1871, 
Classes for General Education, under the teaching and gfe oe of 
the Principals. Resident English and Foreign Governesses. Lhe ts 
for University Examinations, &c. Entire charge taken o: Pupils 
m India and the Colonies. 
Professors and Lecturers in attendance :— 
the Rey. jaune ComeTORD. M.A., Lecturer at - 


oll of Tins .—Eng) sete y and Literature, J. N 
INGTON, .G.8.—Ancient ani ren History, H. E. 


] DEN, Esq. M are Sit S. ce, i CAMPBELL, Esq., 
M.R P.—French, A. HUGUENET, C.P., Officier de l’Académie, 
Université de France, French Master at’ the oral Naval College, 
Greenwich, and occasional eo to H.M. Civil rvice Com- 
mission.—German, EINECKE, University of Gottingen 
and City of London “College.—Landsca scape, Pers ive, and Model 
Draw from the Cast and ving Model, in Oil and Water Colours, 
ALFR pe .; Miss ROPE. —Pianoforte, WALTER MAC- 
FARREN, be, Gs fas SeneTae FITTON, Esq. R.A. a 
Saeco Cho: dae, H. CUMMINGS, Ei pa oe eg Si 
.—Vi as ELLIS ROBERTS, —Dancing and 
Calisthenics, ure BURCH. 


CLASSES REOPEN SEPTEMEER 25, 1893. 
For terms, reference, &c., apply to the Parcrrats. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, — 
ag hM on ZOOLOGY.—The General Course of Lectures on 
y Professor WELDON, M.A. F.R.S., will commence on 
Webs beDAY. October 4th, at 1 P.™. 
ial ow of Six Lectures, ‘On the Statistics of Animal 
Variat on,’ will ven on TUESDAYS, at 3 P.m., commencing 
eget 7th. ae Syllabus of these Lectures is — Ty repared and may 
be obtained at the Office of the College about the middle of October. 
J, M. HORS Secretary. 








Divinity, 
I eed 








BURGH, M.A., 





EPARTMENT of SCIENCE and ART, 
NATIONAL ART TRAINING SCHOOL, South Kensington, 8. W. 
Visitor—EDWARD J. POYNTER, Esq., R.A. 
Principal—JOHN C. L. SPARKES, Esq. 
pag ANNUAL SESSION will Commence on WEDNESDAY, October 
4th. Classes in connexion with the Training School are open to 
the soli on payment of fees. The Classes for Men and Women 
Students meet separately. The Studies com om Ornament and the 
Figure, with a view to their ultimate use in _ and Composition, 
and include the a of Plants and Flowers, the a of nate Life, 
and the Dra Painting of Ornament and of the Figure. 
Candidates for ‘admission who have not already the Second 
Grade m in Freehand Drawing, or obtained corresponding 
or higher cneseenes sia a similar Jp ee at the Art Examinations of the 
Department, must pass te. Admission Examination in Freehand 


Drawing. 
This ination will be the School on October 3rd and 10th, 
at 11.45 a.m. and 6.45 p.m. on days, and on subsequent Tuesdays at 
frequent intervals during the Session. 

Application for ber information may be made in writing to the 
Sxcrerary, Department of Science and 8.W.; or, on and after 
October 4th, personally to the Recisrrar, at the Schooi, Exhibition- 


Ww. 
"By order of the Lords of the Committee of Council on Education. 






in vg neg with Professor J. E. and Mr. 
Hamilton Robinson, Mus. Bac 

Particulars may be obtained of the Professor of Music, King’s College, 
Strand, W.C.; or from J. W. Ccnnincuam, Secretary. 


KING'S COLLEGE, 


The College is close to the Tem; 





LONDON. 


le Station of the District Railwa: ae in 
e College provides the us education of a University for Young 
Men ss Theology, Arts, Science, Engineering, Electricity, and Medicine. 
It has also a School of Fine Art, and a L Pp 

of Candidates for the Civil Service. 

o'Non-Matriculated Students can attend Lectures on any subject, and 
ares are Evening Classes for Students otherwise engaged during 
t 

The "choo! for Boys a . frst Grade School in Three Divisions— 
Classical, & 
The several OErARTMENTS will REOPEN :— 

J 
FACULTY of aes: On THURSD. October 


FACULTY of ARTS. but New Students samaitted 
y: 








FACULTY co SCIENCE and on 
ENGINEERING. P 
pening tS rr MEDICINE. TUESDAY, rma 
ARTMENT of EVENING MONDAY, October 9. 
The SCHOOL. WEDNESDAY, September 20. 

The Prospectus of any Faculty can be obtained without cost from 
the College Office or by post. Separate Syllabuses of the Arts, Science, 
Medicine, and Evening Class Divisions are also published, price 2}d. 
each by post. J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Secretary. 


M A8eN COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 


APPOINTMENT of DEMONSTRATOR in PHYSICS DEPARTMENT. 
The Council invite ypantmnent,” on or before the 9th day of September, 
1893, for the above appoin 
e duties of the will Ci m October 2nd, 1893. 
Li bony! < fom stipend, conditions, and duties will be forwarded on 


to whom An Niacae cations for the 
appointment Should be sent. GEO. YY, Secretary. 

















M450N COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 
(With QUEEN'S FACULTY of MEDICINE.) 
FACULTIES OF ARTS AND SCIENCE. 
Principal—Professor R. 8. HEATH, M.A. D.Sc. 
SESSION 1893-94. 


The SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, October 2nd. 

C. JEBB, Litt.D. M.P., Regius Professor of Greek in the 
Universit; fe ‘Cam Gales. will distribute the Prizes and deliver an 
Inaugw: at a Public Meeting in the College on Monday, 
October he 

COMPLETE COURSES of INSTRUCTTION are _ provided for the 
various Examinations in Arts and Science and the Preliminary Scien- 
tific (M.B.) Examination of the University of London ; for Students of 

hanieal, or Electrical Engineering ; and for those who desire 
to obtain an acquaintance with some branch of Applied Science. 
Students may, however, attend any Class or combination of Classes. 

(There is also a Faculty of Medicine. A Syllabus, containing full 
pores, is mga by Messrs. Cornish, New-street, Birmingham, 
ae & Syllabus of th the Peculties of Arts and Science, containing full 
information as to the various Lecture and Laboratory Courses, Lecture 

3 and Hours, Fees, Entrance and other Scholarships, Prizes, &c., is 
published by Messrs. Cornish, New-street, Birmingham, price 6d. ; by 
post, 

Further information may be obtained on application to 

GEO. H. MORLEY, Mecretary and Registrar. 





UNIVERSITY of LONDON.—SPECIAL 
CLASSES. 


LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

SPECIAL CLASSES are held in the subjects required for the PRE 
LIMINARY SCIENTIFIU and the INTERMEDIATE M.B. (London) 
EXAMINATIONS. 

_ for the whole Course, 10 Guineas 

pecial also held for the Pr Primary F.R.C.S8. Examination. 





mence in October, and sre not confined to 
MUN. 


These Classes will com 
Students of the Hospital. RO SCOTT, Warden. 
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VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 


THE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS, 


The SIXTY-THIRD SESSION of the MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 
opens OCTOBER 2. The TWENTIETH SESSION of the DEPART- 
Ment of SCIENCE, TECHNOLUGY, and ARTS begins OCTOBER 3. 

The Classes —— for Professions, Commerce, and Universit 

rees in Arts, Science, and Medicine. The Physical, Chemical, 
Biological. Engineering, and Leather Industries Laboratories, and the 
Weaving Sheds, Dyehouse, and Printing Rooms, will be open daily for 
Practical Work. 
The following Prospectuses may be had free from the Recisrrar :— 
(1) For Regular Day Students. 
(2) For Occasional and Evening Students. 
(3) Classes in Agriculture. 
(4) For Medical Students. 
A Hall of Residence for College d 





| 


has been bl 





T HE DURHAM COLLEGE of SCIENCE, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

The President and Council of the above pee i are WT to 
receive applications for the PROFESSORSHIP of MATHEMATICS and 
the LECTURESHIP in MATHEMATICS, vacant through the resigna- 
tions of Principal Garnett and Mr. C_H. Thompson. 

The stipend of the Professor of Mathematics is a fixed sum of 300/., 
together with one-third of all the Fees of the Classes in his Depart- 
ment, the College g¢ ing a mini ion of 400/. per 


annum. 
The stipend of the Lecturer in Mathematics is fixed at 150/. per annum. 


The duties of both should begin in the last week in September, but, if 
absolutely necessary, arrangements could be made to liberate the 
Professor of Mathematics until Christmas. - 

No arrangements have yet been made for filling the office of Prin- 
cipal, which may be held in conjunction with any of the Professorships 
in the College. 

Applications, panied by ref and testimonials, must be 
forwarded to the undersigned not later than September 9. 

H. F. STOCKDALE, Secretary. 








UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH WALES, 
BANGOR. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 

An ASSISTANT LECTURER in AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY 
will be appointed in September next, for one year, at a salary of 120i. 
yg must be sent in on or before Wednesday, September 20th, 
1893, to the undersigned, from whom information as to conditions of 
appointment and duties may be obtained. 

JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, Secretary and Registrar. 

University College of North Wales, Bangor, August 15th, 1893. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH WALES, 
BANGOR. 
(Incorporated under Royal Charter. ) 
Principal—H. R. REICHEL, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 
Subjects. 
GREEK.—W. Rhys Roberts, M.A., 
Cambridge. 
rnold, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


LATIN —E. V. Arnol 
FRENCH and GERMAN.—Frederic Spencer, M.A. (Camb.), Phil. Doc. 








Professors. 
late Fellow of King’s College, 


(Leipzig). 

ENGLISH.—The Principal. 

PHILOSOPHY.—E. Keri Evans, M.A., late Clark Fellow of Glasgow 
University. 

MATHEMATICS.—G. B. Mathews, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

WELSH.—Lecturer, J. Morris Jones, M.A., late Scholar of Jesus College, 
Oxford. 

WELSH HISTORY.—Lecturer, J. E. Lloyd, M.A., Lincoln College, 


Oxford. 
PHYSICS.—Andrew Gray, M.A. F.R.S.E. 
ge ra gh J. Dobbie, M.A. D.8c., late Clark Fellow of Glasgow 

/niversity. 

BIOLOGY.—R. W. Phillips, M.A. (Camb.), B.Se. (Lond.), late Scholar 

of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
ZOOLOGY.—Lecturer, Philip J. White, M.B. (Edin. ). 
AGRICULTURE.—Lecturer, Douglas A. Gilchrist, B.Sc. (Edin. ). 

With Eight Assistant Lecturers and Demonstrators. 

The NEXT SESSION OPENS on OCTOBER 3rd, 1893. Inclusive 
Tuition Fee, 101. a year. Registration Fee, ll. 1s. Laboratory Fees 
additional, on the scale of ll. ls. per term for six hours a week. The 
College possesses extensive and well-equipped Laboratories in Physics, 
Chemistry, and Biology. 

The average cost of living (including College tuition fees) at Bangor 
for the Session (33 weeks) is from 30/. to 40/. A list of registered 
Lodging-houses is kept at the College. A Hall of Residence for Women, 
under a y 8 i d Pp d by the College, will be opened 
next Session. — For detailed information as to Courses, Entrance and 
oth: r Scholarships, &c., apply to the Secretary and Registrar, 

J. E. LLOYD, M.A. 





Bangor, May 17, 1893. 
UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 


Chancellor—His Grace the DUKE of ARGYLL, K.T. LL.D. 
Rector—The Most Honourable the MARQUESS of BUTE, K.T. LL.D, 
Principal—JAMES DONALDSON, M.A. LL.D. 

OPENING OF SESSION 1893-94. 

October Ist, the Academical year begins. 

October 2nd to 6th, Preliminary E inati in Arts, Science, and 
Medicine at St. Andrews and Dundee. Candidates should apply to the 
Secretary of the University for Schedules not later than 10th September. 

October 2nd to 6th, Bursary Competitions at the United College, St. 
Andrews. Twenty-five Bursaries for men will be vacant, ranging in 
value from 321. to 101 each, and Sixteen Bursaries for women, ranging in 
value from 301. to 151. each. Candidates sLould send in their names and 
addresses to the Dean of the Faculty of Arts, the University, St. Andrews, 
on or before 23rd September. 

October 2nd to 6th, M.A. (Ordinary and Honours), L.A., and B.Sc. 
Examinations at St. Andrews. 

October 10th, ge of the United College, St. Andrews, and of 

ty tow ig” Dundee (Faculties of Arts, Science, and Medicine). 
er 2nd, Opening of St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews (Faculty 
SY). 

ber 3rd, Bursary Competition at St. Mary’s College. 

ber 10th and llth, B.D. Examinations at St. Andrews. 
C asses in the University are open to students of both sexes, and 
Hebrew, Syriac, Logic and 

cs, Moral Philosophy, Education, Mathematics, Natural 
shy, Chemistry, Zoology, wey Bite degge F Anatomy, En- 

Systematic Theology, Biblical Criticism, and Church History. 
n Examination Papers and full particulars respecting the 
) f Instruction, Fees, Examinations for Degrees, &c., will be 
found he ‘Calendar of the University,’ published by Messrs. William 

ackwood & Sons, 45, George-street, Edinburgh, price 2s. 6d. ; by post, 











« Latin, Greek, English, French, 


Metaph 






ge ul Prospectus for the coming Winter Session, as well as de- 
information regarding any Department of the University, may 


» application to ; Ls 
. MAITLAND ANDERSON, Secretary. 
ty of St. Andrews, 25th August, 1893. ‘ paces 
| H] 


UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 
q grants the 
DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 
The Subjects of Examination may be selected from any seven out of 
twenty-nine different subjects, the standard being the same as that for 
the M.A. De . The centres of Examination are St. Andrews, Aber- 
deen, Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 
Dublin, Dumfries, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Inverness, Leeds, Leicester, 
Liverpool, London, Loug ‘ough, Manch and Ne at yne. 
For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Src: ~LA, 
University Oe Annes w y RETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the 




















UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 
SESSION 1893-94. 























































































Chancellor—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. D.C.L. ( 
@ 
Lord Rector—The Most Honourable the MARQUIS of HUNTLY, P.C. LL.D. ; 
Vice-Chancellor and Principal—Sir WILLIAM DUGUID GEDDES, LL.D. D.Litt, i 
The UNIVERSITY of ABERDEEN, founded in 1494-5, possesses under its Charters the amplest ] 
privileges claimed or enjoyed by any Academic Institution. It confers Degrees in ARTS, MEDICINE | 
SCIENCE, LAW, and DIVINITY, and also grants the Diploma in PUBLIC HEALTH, under conditions B 
found detailed in the ‘Calendar,’ th 
In the case of Students preparing for the Indian and Home Civil Service, the general Course of C 
Instruction has been found useful and advantageous, as is shown by the circumstance that, in the former kK 
of these Services, FIFTY-THREE of the valuable Appointments thereto belonging have, since 185¢ ’ 
fallen to Students trained at the University of Aberdeen. d a 
In Medicine at the Army Medical School at Netley, Twenty Aberdeen Graduates have come out ai 
First Men in the course of Fifty-eight Sessions. 4 
The Ordinances of the Scottish Universities Commissioners of 1889, regulating Degrees in Arts, S 
Science, and Medicine, came into force at the beginning of the Winter Session 1892-93, By these 
Ordinances considerable changes have been made in the Curriculum of Study. 8 
Important additions have recently been made to the University Buildings, and further University = 
Extension will shortly be carried out at a contemplated cost of 100,0007. <= 
*T 
Fo 
FACULTY OF ARTS. = 
HE NEXT SESSION in this Faculty commences 16th Ocroper, 1893, and closes O7 
20th MARCH, 1894. S 
CLASSES, PROFESSORS, AND LECTURERS. 
Greek—Prof. HARROWER, M.A. | —— i'd Prof. ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, MD, , Jo 
in— Se. F.L.S. a 
a a anne ee Botany—Prof. TRAIL, M.A. M.D. F.R.S. PEI 
English Literature—Vacant, of the 
; Chemistry—Prof. JAPP, LL.D. F.R.S. . merit 
Mathematics—Prof. PIRIE, M.A. Heb A Geinitie Lan es—Prof, KENNEDY, BD. value 
Natural Philosophy—Prof. NIVEN, M.A. D.Sc. F.R.S. nesecahaeg yee = @ on ont amen)tta ae — 
Logic—Prof. ADAMSON, M.A. LL.D. RNETT B.A. OT  atase 
Moral Philosophy—Prof. FYFE, M.A. | Education—Dr. JOSEPH OGILVIE, LL.D. ONE 
The DEGREE of MASTER of ARTS (M.A.) will now be conferred after a Course of Instruction and Examinatin | Sona 
extending over Three Winter Sessions, or Two Winter and Three Summer Sessions. Candidates for the De must attend sufficie 
Full Courses in at least Seven Subjects, and be Examined in these Subjects. The number of “ options ” available among Biolog 
the Subjects enables the Curriculum to be adapted to the varying requirements of each Student. There is also provision Set 
for Special Courses for the Degree of M.A. with Honours. bition 
fore 
FACULTY OF SCIENCE. and Ge 
In the Faculty of Science the De; granted are BACHELOR of SCIENCE (B.Sc.) and DOCTOR of SCIENCE tan Bs 
(D.Se.). The Classes included in this Faculty are Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, wewey Zoology, The ¢ 
Geology, Anatomy, and Physiology. Any three of the above, with the addition of Astronomy, may be selected in the Final toente! 
Examination for B.Sc. The Course of Study extends over not less than Three Years, and must embrace at least Seven Full pops 
Courses in the Subjects prescribed for Examination, Four of which must be taken in this University, and Three may le For ps 
taken in any other Institution or under Teachers recognized by the University Courts. As in Arts, the number of the Was 
“options” available among the Subjects enables the Curriculum to be adapted to the varying requirements of each Student, Gr 
The W 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. bt 
The WINTER SESSION, 1893, begins OcTOBER 16th. by a 
In the Faculty of Medicine the Degrees granted are—BACHELOR of MEDICINE (M.B.) and BACHELOR of - t 
SURGERY (Ch.B.), which must be taken together, DOCTOR of MEDICINE (M.D.) and MASTER of SURGERY (Ch.M). RLY 
The new Regulations are binding on all Students who began their Medical Studies in or after Session 1892-93. The Cur year. 
riculum extends over Five Years, Two of which must be passed in this University. The cost of Matriculation, Class ani 2 Two 
Hospital Fees for the whole Curriculum, exclusive of the Fees for the Degrees, is about 80/. i 
ad he Faculty of Medicine embraces Twelve Chairs, from which instruction is given in all the main branches of Medical a 
cience, V1Z. :— -B., hay 
Anatomy—Prof. REID, M.D. F.R.C.S. Materia Medica—Prof. CASH, M.D. F.R.S. wiles! 
—— xy Sian ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, M.D. Pathology—Prof. HAMILTON, M.B. F.R.C.S.E. fie Benet 
we. F.L.S. John 
Botany—Prof. TRAIL, M.D. F.E.S. Medicine—Prof. FINLAY, M.D. F.R.C.P. IM Tey 
Chemistry—Prof. JAPP, LL.D. F.R.S. Surgery—Prof. OGSTON, C.M. M.D. Prize in’ ; 
Physics—Prof. NIVEN, D.Sc. F.R.S. Midwifery—Prof. STEPHENSON, M.D. F.R.C.S.E. : 
Physiology—Prof. M‘WILLIAM, M.D. Medical Jurisprudence—Prof. HAY, M.D. tad four f 
Practical Classes in connexion with the above Chairs are conducted by the Professors, in Laboratories furnished with Clerkebay 
all the necessary appliances; and opportunities are afforded to Students and Graduates to extend their practical knov- without 3 
ledge and engage in original research. ee A 
Instruction is also given in Special Departments of Medical Practice by Lecturers appointed by the University Court. mittee 
Prospect 





— Lunatic Asylum, the Sick Children’ 
accine Institution, and the Ophthalmic 





Clinical Instruction is obtained in the Royal Infirmary of Aberdeen, the Ri 
Hospital, the City (Fever) Hospital, the General Dispensary, and Lying-in and 


Institution. 
A Prospectus of the Classes, Fees, &c., together with the Regulations for Graduation in Medicine and Surgery, may be 
had on application to the Secretary of the Medical Faculty. 















BURSARIES AND SCHOLARSHIPS. 


In the Faculty of Arts there are 251 Bursaries of the aggregate annual value of 4,663/., 9 Scholarships and Fellowships 
of the aggregate annual value of 725/., and 16 Prizes of the annual value of 2321. z the 
In the Faculty of Medicine there are Bursaries, Scholarships, Fellowships, and Prizes to the number of 45, and of 


aggregate annual value of 1,018/. 
In the Faculty of Divinity there are 38 Bursaries, 2 Scholarships, and 2 Prizes, of an aggregate annual value of 8371, 


In the Faculty of Law there are 8 Bursaries and 1 Scholarship, of an aggregate annual value of 208/. the 
A University Education and Degree are thus placed within the reach of many Students who are unable to meet 
requirements of the expensive education at the older English Universities. 





















the Courses of Instruction given, Degre® 
Scholarships, and Fellowships 
2s. 6d., or 28. 1 







Full and Official Information regarding the University, 
granted in Arts, Divinity, Medicine, and Science, Conditions of Bursaries, 
and the Examination Papers will be found in ‘The University Calendar,’ price 


by post. Published by A. King & Co., University Press, Aberdeen. 
ALEXANDER STEWART, D.D., Secretary of Senatus. 
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QUEER’ 8 COLLEGES, IRELAND.—The 
Qo: IP of ANATOMY in the QUEEN'S COLLEGE, 


HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. Established 1879. 
Proprietor, Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 1, pce ag The 





ESSORSH 
ing now VACANT, Candidates for 
Sf at cui eon Sear uly 
a 1 er 
on oF, befmmitted to His & celleey Lieutenant. 


"Bodin Cal, At August 28, 
UEEN’ DUEEN’S COLLEGES, IRELAND.—The 
Q ag ov 


the Lord 





DUNVILLE PROFESSO: of PHYSI aiaey in 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE, k. 
flice ues' 
ra ‘Dublin castle, on a before the rege day of September, 1893, 
in order that the same may be to His y the Lord 


eutern Cs Castle, August 28, 1893. 


EDICAL COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
30, Chambers-street, Edinburgh. 
The WINTER SESSION will commence on MONDAY, 2nd October, 
1993. Clinical eageeacrt in Royal a. 
‘Full information from the Secretary, Miss D. M. Scorr, who will be at 
the College daily from 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. after 15th September. 


T. QT. BARTHOLOMEW’ 8 HOSPITAL and 


The WINTER SESSION win tomes “4 MONDAY, October 2nd, 
Students can rosie in ts the College within the Hospital walls, sung 
collegiate 
= as parti anaes ae y Frospltal. i or by letter to the WarpEN 
of the College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 
‘A Handbook forwarded on application. 

















Ss? BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL and 


PRELIMINARY. amTTIED CLASS. 

Systematic Courses of Lectures and Laboratory Work in the Su bjects 
of the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate B.Sc. Loge of 
the University, 0! a will COMMENCE on OCTOBER 2nd, and 
continue till July, 

Fee for the ae Course. 181. 18s., or 16l. 16s. to Students of the 
Hospital ; or 5/. 5s. each for Single Subjects. 

‘There is a Special Class for the January Examinatio 

For further peat — = to “ay WARDEN of "ihe College, St. 
a yee ospital, Lon 
forwarded on applies. 


S° BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. 


FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS and ONE EXHIBITION, respectiveiy worth 
., and 201. each, tenable for One Near, will be COM 





r) 
merit) in anes and praca Mess Senior Open Scholarship of the 
value of 75!. 1 be 


the best candidate (if of sufficient 
merit) in foeny and Physiology” 

Candidates for these Scholars must be under Twenty-five Years 
ofage, and must not have entered to the Medical and 8 cal Practice 
cfany London Medical Schoo 

ONE JUNIOR OPEN SCHOLARSHIP in SCTENCE, value 1501., and 
ONE PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXHIBITION, value 50/., will be 

awarded to the best Candidates under Twent 
sufficient merit) in Physics, Chemistry, Ani: 
a. = nestions for the Scholarshi of 1502. 

for Honours in the London liminary fe 
Scien ay RN, and those for the Prelimi jeatifie E Exhi. 
bition will be of about the range of the Pass eostions Ui that 
tion. The JEAFFRESON EXHIBITION, O1., will be com 
for at the same time. ‘The subjects of Examination are Latin, 
=. and (tad one of the three following Languages—Greek, "prench, 

“The Classical on of Sy 188. are those of the London University Matricula- 
tion Examination 0! 

The successful Can ites ta all these se Scholarships will be required 
toenter to the a eas at St. Bartholomew's Flosral in the psobes 

the mination. = Examination for these Scholarships 
will be held on or 26th, 1 
For particulars, application may be made, le, personally or by letter, to 
the Warven of the College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 


Nie GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Hyde Park Corner, 8. 
The WINTER SESSION will commence head MONDAY, October. 2nd, 
when an Introductory Address in commemoration of the footed ¢ : 
Po eens will be delivered by Mr. TIMOTHY HOLMES, F. 


“Te “followin, ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for 
a ition in October : 

Scholarship, valued 1451., for the Sons of Medical’ Men who have 
canned the School as bond side first-year Students during the current 


year. 

2. Two Scholarships, each of 50l., = toall Seatete who have com- 

menced their Medical Studies not May, 

3. Two Scholarships, eran for Students wi 0, shaving been signed 
for or previously passed th e Oxford Ist M.B. o the Cambridge 2nd 
-B., have entered The ara hon the Jing: year, 

The following Exhibition open to Students :—The 

William rh habe 1001. Exhibition ; the William Brown 40i. Exhibition ; 
pe naeken! ry Prize in Medicine, value 821. ; Lee Brackenb Prize 








4 les Clarke's 
All Hospital A; aa puting the four House Physicianshi 
= four Teese rte awarded as the result of competition, 
andare open to the colente’ without additional expense of any kind. 

ips and rrheonl pen =} gh the minor appointments are re given 
without extra fees. veral paid tments, includin of 
Obstetric Assistant, wins alley o and board and ing, are 
_ yearly upon the sccuneniaiien of the Medical School Com- 


Prospectuses and fuller details my be Sry iy pplication te 








[XPE- -WRITING, in best style, at 1d. per folio, 
Shorthand Notes taken. References to Authers.—Miss Giapp1NG, 
43, South Lam Lambeth-road, 8. W. 


Estimates, and Accounts examined on behalf of Au yoo 

with Publishers. Transfers — conducted. Twenty-five years’ 
experience in ‘all } kinds of Publishing and Book Produc! 

—Terms and testimonials from 


of Authors capabi represented. 5 nee ments, 
placed 


nen On 


‘O ARTISTS.—Excellent STUDIOS and snug 
BACHELORS’ QUARTERS combined in central position. Studios 


have uninterrupted North-East and Top Lights. Can be partitioned — 
decorated to suit te 
annum Cooking and eer by resident honsekee 
Light, Hall Porter, &c — 

Orrice, 63, Chancery-lane, ¥ Cc. 


Rent from 351. to 751. 
rs. Ele 


CoLLecTor 4 


tenants’ requirements. 
rs and to view apply 





jal mn free. 
application to Mr. A. M. Burones, Authors’ Agent, 1, Pa 


ANDERSON & CO., Advertising Soles 
e 14, COCKSPUR-STREET, CHARING CROSS, 8.W., 
Insert Advertisements in all Pa &c., at the lowest 





with Office attached.—. 
Adwetionen Agency, 14, Cockspur-street. London, 8. W. 


Mere FICENT PICTURE GALLERIES in 
best part of West-End TO BE feat for occasional use, together 
Apply, by letter, to $., Anderson’s 








pers, Magazines 
eB oa lg peal terms to Institutions, ‘Schools, Publ 
+» OD app 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c.. 
PRINTED and PURLISHED. — KING, SELL & RAILTON. 
i high-class Printers and Publishers, 12, Gough-square, 4, Bolt: 
urt, Fleet- leet-street, E.C., 5-4 prepared to unde: take the Printing and 
Publishing of first-class N 


wspapers, 8, logues, 
Pam a Prospectuses, Ancicles of Association, Minutes of Evidence, 
4 ‘ fitted with the latest hand Foreign 
id other Machinery, the most meee dg oe 
Type, an shez employ none but first-class workmen. ities Baa Tae 
premises for rial Offices, a faeeregnt and | Publishing 
ments cond d. Teleph L 











London.” 








ICTURE REPARATION or CLEANING 
effected with le han 44 safe ~ dt ga treatment, 
Studio, 41, " George, street, nt w. 


YHE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, 
is remarkable for its Display of Copies of Celebrated Works of 


THE GREAT MASTERS. 


Reproductions - the most important Paintings in the 
following Collections :— 

NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON.; LOUVRE, PARIS. 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE, LUXEMBOURG, PARIS. 
WINDSOR CASTLE. ROYAL GALLERY, DRESDEN. 
UFFIZI, FLORENCE, | MERIEEEAGE, ST. PETERSBURG. 
PITTI, FLORENCE. PRADO, MADRID. 
aga of FINE ARTS, F1o-| VATICAN, ROME. 


HAARLEM. 
FRANKFORT, 





AMSTERDAM. 
The HAGUE. 


THE PARIS SALONS. 


PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS BY MILLET, COROT, KOUSSEAU, 
DAUBIGNY, BASTIEN LEPAGE, AND MESDAG. 


Albums of Reference to the various Galleries are peor are easily 
looked over, and are of great interest to Lovers 
A LARGE COLLECTION of EXAMPLES of calann 3 FRENCH 
and ENGLISH ART in SELECTED FRAMES, suitable for HALL, 
LIBRARY, DRAWING-ROOM, BOUDOIR, &ec. 
The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART CATALOGUE of 184 pares, with Illus- 





M UDPIE’sS 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Books can be exch d at the resi of Subscribers in London 
by the aabeary Messengers. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 
All the best Works in French, German, Italian, and Spanish are in 
circulation. 
Catalogues cf English or Foreign Books, 1s. 6d. each. 


Prospectuses and Clearance Lists of Books on Sale, postage free. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED, 
30 to 34, New Oxford-street, London. 
Branch Offices: 


241, manga and 48, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
Mansion House End.) 








Sale by Auction 


FRIDAY NEXT.—Scientific and Photographic Apparatus. 


R. J. _C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 

s Great Rooms, a King- Covent-garden, on FRI- 

AY NEXT. September 8, half-sast 82 1 ‘o'clock precisely, PHOTO- 

GRAPHIC APPARATUS, tenupeiaiag Hand-Detective Studio and other 

Cameras by first makers—Lenses by Ross, Dallmeyer, and others— 

Plates, Mounts, Stands, Shutters, Rests, Presses, Tents, Cameras, Cases, 

&c. — Scientific, Musical, Drawing, and other Instruments — Books— 

Microseopes—Opera Glasses—Furniture—Pictures —and eous 
Property. 

Fe view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 








trated Supplement, containing nearly Seventy Miniature grap 
of Notable Autotypes, post free, One Shilling. 
New pamphlet, ‘ Autotype a Decorative and Educational Art,’ free on 


application. 
The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, London. 


OOKS WANTED EVERY WEEK.—See the 
Lists of Hundreds of Books Wanted savereee for every week 

in the PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR and BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD. 
1837.) Price 1jd. weekly.—Office: St. Dunstan’s House, 





RIVATE LIBRARIES VALUED, CATA- 
LOGUED, or ARRANGED on moderate terms ; if within fifteen 
miles of London no extra charge for travelling e xpenses. Excellent 
references. i J. 8. Easres, Book Valuer, 121, Knatchbull-road, 
Camberwell, 8.E. 








Catalogues. 
Lb iB. ok BL Y.8..X, 


Dealers in Old and Rare 
CATALOGUE of RECENT PURCHASES (No. 75) 
'W READY, post free, 6d. 
29, = Bond-street, London, W. 


OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
PrCATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO. 37, S0HO-SQUARR. 


‘IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
‘astating ergo rng ep ten [Aeesnertite Tine largest illus. 
db R. Cruikshan The 


trated 

and aes Collection cy ‘tor Sale t i the" Won. __cuaiogees 
issued Kg and sen ford-strect Lona, - 
Watrer T. Srencer, m1 New 0: Oxford. Lenton. wo - 


IRUIKSHANKIANA.—A SELECT CATALOGUE 

of Interesting, Rare, and Standard Works, containing a Large and 

Choice Collection of Cruikshankiana ; also many Works of Interest on 

America, Angling, Art, India, Ireland, Music, Sport, &c. New eS 
No. I. now ready, post ¢ free.James Dorman (late Garratt & Co.), 48, 

Southampton-row, London, W.C. 


(THE HEREFORD CATALOGUE of interesting 

Miscellaneous SECOND-HAND BOOKS includes R. L. Stevenson's 
Ticonderoga, 4to., and othe: m ‘Hos. Carver, 
6, High street, Hereford. 














r rare items.—Post free 








Fs SALE, a very fine Collection of WEST 


INDIAN CARIB STONE IMPLEMENTS, about 220 in number. 
over Twenty different 8) Specimens of Axes, 





aces -WRITERS. —SECOND-HAND 
wnACHINES, equal to new, FOR SALE, EXCHANGE, or LENT 
Tre of -— tau mt tree to hirers or 
Yosts, Hammonds, Caligraph, Bar-locks, Fi 
with ee eeey and despatch at lowest rates. 


hasers. Re 
Nac. from i. MS. Copied 
Catal f N. Tay Manage net a Writer 
jogue free.— r, 0 y r 

Erchange 74, Chancery-lane (Holborn end). - 





Chisels, Mullers, &c.—For further information apply to W. Low, 1, 
Adam-street, Portman-square, W. 


YO LET, HOUSE, ten minutes from District 

Station, close to tram, thirty-three minutes from pe Caring Cross. 

| hey ve oe Les Sitting-rooms, rey ap — 
and dry Offices; south aspect ; on of river ; pe! 

ees b pay Uevughoa countr’ iftcaetentae bat speakin z 

tube an out; blinds. Rent, for a term, 50l. .—Apply 0., 10, 

Sea cnediehecentlion 








The IMMORALITY 
Hodgson. 


T' 


The PRINCIPLES of FINANCE. By the Editor. 
TO the THIRD and FOURTH GENERATION. Walter Besant. 
The EDUCATIONAL CRISIS. Very Rev. the Dean of St. Paul’s. 


Fetter-lane, London. 


LACEWOOD: 8 MAGAZINE 
SEPTEMBER, 1893. 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 
CLEROARRY and his FAMILY: some Reminiscences of a Highland 
GLENGARRY ’S DEATH-SONG. 
By Sir Walter Scott. Hitherto unpublished. 
The SOUDAN : a Talk with Father Obrwalder. 
EARLSCOURT. Chaps. 32-34. 
The GLENS and THEIR SPEECH. By Moira O'Neill. 
RECENT FRENCH NOVELS. 
BALANCE of POWER in EASTERN ASIA. 
WILLIAM DUNBAR. By F. R. Oliphant. 
A CRUISE to the DUTCHMAN'S CAP. By C. Stein. 
Sir EDWARD HAMLEY. 
The NEW TREASON. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
HE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


SEPTEMBER. 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 








EPISODES of the MONTH. 

Tee one SEA AWARD. By the Right Hon. A. W. Staveley 
An ENGLISH WOMAN in THIBET. By Miss A. R. Taylor. 

For WEARY CITIZENS. By H. D. Traill. 


of EVOLUTIONARY ETHICS. By W. Earl 


HOPS and HOP-PICKERS. By Charles Edwardes. 
The RUPEE DIFFICULTY. 
The TUSCAN NATIONALITY. By Grant Allen. 

A WARNING from WALES. By A. Griffith-Boscawen, M.P. 


By the Hon. Evelyn Hubbard. 


“JUDAS.” By Admiral Maxse. 


YOUNG GENIUS. By Frederick Greenwood. 
AMONG the BOOKS.—CORRESPONDENCE. 


London: W. H. Allen & Co., Limited, 13, Waterloo-place. 





“<The best of the Sixpenny Magazines.” 
H.E: HiUMIAIN: IT T-AcR 1 AN. 
SEPTEMBER. 
Edited by VICTORIA WOODHULL MARTIN. 


C.. MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 


for 
7 FH Investigation and Audit of Acco ts, & Card 
tee on application. ™ _ . 
12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


(" MITCHELL & CO. are instructed to DISPOSE 
ite APE, with good Jobb Tpesinoes atinehed.  Cupial Pie 
4 Farnersh p might be arranged if desired. Moderate capital only 


SEX BIAS. Ellis Ethelmer. 
WORK in the ORACLE. Sir B. W. Richardson, M.D. F.R.S. 
EFFECTS of POSTURE on SCHOOL CHILDREN. Rey. J. Rice- 
Byrne, M.A. 
A NEW STAFF of LIFE. Laurence Irwell. 
ORGANIC PHILOSOPHY. E. E. Fournier D’Albe. 
NOTES and COMMENTS, W. H. Wilkins. 
Price Sixpence. 
Swan Sonnenschein and Co, Paternoster-square, E.C 





] OURNEMOUTH.—BOARD and RESIDENCE 
in a Private Family. Large modern house, situated among the 
and Arcade, and within three minutes’ walk of 


ines, close to sho) 
Terms 5s. per day, or 30s. weekly. No extras 
, Boscombe. 


mid and Chine Gardens. 
tever.—W rBeroca, Sea- 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.—BOARD and RESI- 
DENCE offered Ms a Private Family. Central position. Close to 
peep “gy three minutes from 8.E. Rly. Station. Dry, invigorating 
air. @., Roxwell, Guildford-road, Grove Hill-road Tunbridge Wells. 
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POPULAR NEW NOVELS 


AT EVERY LIBRARY 
PUBLISHED BY RIOHARD BENTLEY & SON. 


—_————— 


1.The TRANSGRESSION of 


TERENCE CLANCY. By HAROLD VALLINGS, 
Author of ‘The Quality of Mercy.’ In 3 vols. 
crown 8vo, 


2. PERDITA. By Mary E. Mann, 


Author of ‘A Winter’s Tale,’ &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


From the SCOTSMAN. 
‘‘* Perdita’ is a tale of considerable dramatic power, which 
has the additional merit of being told in plain yet vigorous 
language.” 


3. The BISHOP’S WIFE. A Sketch. 


By DAYRELL TRELAWNEY. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


From the LADY’S PICTORIAL. 
“The Bishop’s Wife’ is entitled to take a very high place 
amongst books of the day.” 
From the LEEDS MERCURY. 


“‘«The Bishop's Wife’ is a clever sketch of a very noble 
and beautiful character......The story is delightful and 


affecting.” 
From the GLOBE. 
“The relations of the charming Bishop and his wife are 
sketched with tenderness and refinement.” 
From CHURCH BELLS. 


“*The Bishop’s Wife’ is a sketch of character, very 
cleverly drawn and very skilfully worked out.” 


4, MRS. FINCH-BRASSEY. Second 


Edition. By Mrs. ANDREW DEAN. 3 vols. 


From the WORLD. 

“«*Mrs. Finch-Brassey ’ is almost daring in the slightness 
of its plot, but it is a careful and humorous study of an 
odious woman, with several sketches of other characters 
cleverly indicated.” 

From the ATHEN_ZUM. 

“A genuine piece of human nature 
from life. At times clever and striking generalizations 
as the reader. A story set in vivacious and pleasant 

nes. 


evidently taken 





A NEW EDITION NOW READY. 


THE SOUL OF LILITH. 


By MARIE CORELLI. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


A ROMANCE of TWO WORLDS. 
VENDETTA. 
WORMWOOD. 
THELMA. 
ARDATH. 
Each Novel well printed on good paper, and 
neatly bound, price 6s, 


THE NOVELS OF MARY LINSKILL, 


THE YORKSHIRE NOVELIST. 


Each Novel well printed on good paper, and 
neatly bound, price 6s, 


1. TALES of the NORTH RIDING. 


2. BETWEEN the HEATHER and the 
NORTHERN SEA. 


- The HAVEN UNDER the HILL. 
- IN EXCHANGE for a SOUL. 
- CLEVEDEN. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





To be had at all Booksellers’ and Railway 
Bookstalls, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 


Crown 8vo. uniformly bound, bevelled boards, 
each 3s, 6d. 


—_——~—— 


THE AWAKENING OF MARY 
FENW 
By BEATRICE WHITBY. 


TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. 
By MABEL HART. 


HIS LITTLE MOTHER. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘JOHN HALI- 
FAX, GENTLEMAN,’ 


MISTRESS BEATRICE COPE. 
By M. E, LE CLERC. 


A MARCH IN THE RANKS. 
By JESSIE FOTHERGILL, 


NINETTE. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘VERA,’ ‘ BLUE 
ROSES,’ &. 


A CROOKED PATH. 
By Mrs, ALEXANDER 


ONE REASON WHY. 
By BEATRICE WHITBY. 


MAHME NOUSIE. 
By G. MANVILLE FENN, 


ICK. 


THE IDES OF MARCH. 
By G. M. ROBINS. 


PART OF THE PROPERTY. 
By BEATRICE WHITBY. 


CASPAR BROOKE’S DAUGHTER. 
By ADELINE SERGEANT. 


JANET. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


A RAINBOW AT NIGHT. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘MISTRESS BEA- 
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The Principles of Ethics. By Herbert Spencer. 
2vols. (Williams & Norgate.) 
Mr. Spencer is to be congratulated on the 
completion of his ‘ Principles of Ethics,’ 
which he has himself always looked upon 
as the crowning part of his system. The 
latter part of the second volume appears 
for the first time this year, the first 3 
having been completed last year. What 
we now propose to do is not to dwell ex- 
clusively on the new parts, but rather to 
give an account of the whole book in its 
systematic completeness. The reader may 
be reminded that the ‘Data of Ethics’ 
(Part I.) appeared separately in 1879, and 
‘Justice’ (Part IV.) in 1891. The first 
volume is completed by the ‘Inductions of 
Ethics’ and the ‘ Ethics of Individual Life’ 
(Parts II. and III.); the second volume 
by the two divisions of the ‘ Ethics of Social 
Life,’ called ‘‘ Negative Beneficence” and 
“ Positive Beneficence” (Parts V. and VI.). 
Upon the subjects of the last two parts, 

. Spencer tells us, the doctrine of evolu- 

tion has not furnished guidance to the 
extent that he had hoped. As in the 
simplest division of ethics—private conduct 
— guidance must in the main be obtained 
by a judicial balancing of requirements 
and avoidance of extremes,” so in these 
most complex divisions 
“most of the conclusions, drawn empirically, 
are such as right feelings, enlightened by culti- 
vated intelligence, have already sutticed to 
establish, Beyond certain general sanctions 
indirectly referred to in verification, there are 
only here and there, and more especially in the 
closing chapters, conclusions evolutionary in 
origin that are additional to, or different from, 
those which are current.” 
The only division of ethics that has a very 
definite, and even to a certain extent a 
quantitative character, is justice— the first 
great division of public conduct.’’ 

The best name for Mr. Spencer’s system 
of ethics as a whole is “ naturalistic.”” The 
conduct that is the subject-matter of ethics 
1s viewed as part of conduct in general; and 
conduct in general as something that is 
common to all forms of life, attaining its 





higher forms as life itself becomes more 
highly evolved. The ideal goal to the 
natural evolution of conduct is the ideal 
standard of conduct ethically considered. 
The test of ethical attainment is happiness ; 
which is the supreme end because itis ‘‘ the 
concomitant of that highest life which every 
theory of moral guidance has distinctly or 
vaguely in view.” As life passes to the 
social stage, there arises—or rather, there 
becomes explicit—a conflict between egoism 
and altruism. Similarly there is a conflict 
between immediate and remote pleasure for 
the individual. The altruistic conduct that 
is necessary for the good of the species— 
without which good, individual good can- 
not exist—is in many cases not unaccom- 
panied by feelings of painful restraint ; and 
egoistic good in the long run has very often 
to be purchased by sacrifice of immediate 
pleasure. As all organisms become by slow 
degrees adapted to their conditions, so we 
are justified in expecting that it will be 
with the human race, still imperfectly 
adapted to lifein society. The ideal man in 
an ideal society will act for the highest good 
of himself and of the race spontaneously. 
In the mean time the feeling of ethical 
obligation to a great extent takes the place 
of spontaneous pleasure in doing the nght; 
and choice of the less of two evils, not of 
the absolute good, is often the best choice 
possible. 

Restraints properly distinguished as 
moral refer not to the extrinsic effects of 
action, but to intrinsic effects. So far as 
they tend to produce altruistic conduct, they 
have their root in sympathy. Restraints 
referring to the extrinsic effects of action 
may be called ‘‘ pro-ethical.” These are of 
various kinds, being derived from religious, 
political, and social coercion. In the evolu- 
tion of mankind the great contrast is 
between the states of war and of peace. 
War between societies brings with it the 
necessity of military organization for each 
society. This means that there must be the 
coercive rule that can alone make rapid and 
efficient action possible. A peculiar moral 
code, which may be called the “ethics of 
enmity,” is appropriate to this ‘ militant” 
state. It becomes useful to each society 
that its members should have the feelings 
that lead them to destroy members of rival 
societies. Destruction of enemies, accord- 
ingly, acquires a “pro-ethical’’ sanction. 
At the same time, it is against the interests 
of each society and of its members that they 
should aggress upon one another within the 
society. Hence arise prohibitions of mutual 
injury, promulgated for utilitarian reasons 
by authorities of one kind and another, so 
that what may be called the ‘ethics of 
amity ” also acquires a pro-ethical sanction. 
The dispositions that check aggression by 
consideration of its intrinsic consequences, 
on the other hand, can only receive their 
proper development in the state of peace. 
The codes of enmity and of amity have 
therefore, during the whole course of his- 
tory, necessarily conflicted. We should 
expect, however, that the passage from pre- 
valeat military activity to prevalent indus- 
trial activity would be accompanied by 
closer approximation to the pure ethics of 
amity; and this is what we find. Social 
progress is from militarism to industrialism. 
Ethical progress is from the ethics of enmity 





to the ethics of amity; and from restraints 

that are pro-ethical to restraints that are 

ethical in the true sense. To this general 
result the inductions of ethics point. 

Taking each recognized virtue in turn, we find 

that on the whole there isthe direct connexion 
we should expect between ethical progress, as 

marked by recognition and practice of the 
virtues, on the one side, and limitation of 
warlike activity, with concomitant develop- 

ment of industry, on the other. A few non- 
aggressive tribes which, by retreating into 
corners, have been able to survive without 
war, may be described as “ organically 
good.” There are, however, exceptions to 
this general connexion, and in some cases 
the causation is too complex to be inter- 
preted. The virtues of temperance and 
chastity are rather obscurely connected with 
general goodness of nature and with social 
type. Of this the reason probably is that: 
the bad effects of their opposites in the 
society are not at first very easily seen; so 
that the virtues do not in any uniform way 
acquire a sanction. The virtue of truth- 
fulness, again, is not specially connected 
with the prevalence of industrialism, being. 
found in some warlike as well as in some- 
pacific societies. A connexion is, however,. 
discoverable between veracity and the 
absence of coercive rule. And coercive 
social structure, according to Mr. Spencer,. 
is itself an indirect, though not a direct. 
result of the life of external enmity. 

The division on the ethics of individual. 
life raises a disputed question, which Mr.. 
Spencer discusses in more than one place.. 
Some moralists do not admit any such divi-. 
sion, but regard all properly ethical rules as 
referring to social life. Mr. Spencer, om 
the other hand, holds that ethics, conceived. 
in its fully developed form, has judgments. 
to give upon all actions which affect indi- 
vidual welfare. This seems to be to a great 
extent a question of terminology. The- 
moralists who do not admit that there are 
any purely egoistic “‘ virtues” would simply 
relegate the treatment of individual conduct 
to another division of the “art of life.” 
For his own view of the question it must be 
allowed that Mr. Spencer has the support of” 
tradition. Quite apart from questions about 
their social effects, it has been usual to 
class the various divisions of prudence as 
moral virtues. At the same time, Mr. 
Spencer himself feels the need of reinforcing 
the case, and, to prove that the qualities 
which subserve the maintenance of indi- 
vidual life come within the sphere of ethics,. 
has no difficulty in establishing their use- 
fulness to society. Thus, whether egoistic 
in origin or not, they have now an altruistic 
sanction for the individual, who, merely 
from considerations of sympathy, must feel 
himself under the obligation to a ‘due. 
egoism.” 

Of the virtues of social life the most fun- 
damental is justice; and the section treating 
of justice is the central part of Mr. Spencer’s 
system. Like the virtues of social life in 
general, justice has its root in sympathy. At 
the same time it has an egoistic element, 
the altruistic sentiment of justice being, in- 
deed, of late origin. Both its egoistic and 
its altruistic element are adumbrated in the 
life of animals. The law of “‘ brute justice” 
in its primitive form is that each organism 
shall get the benefits and advantages of its 
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own individual nature. This law becomes 
qualified in gregarious animals; and ‘“‘human 
justice” qualifies it further. To the pri- 
mitive element of inequality is added an 
element of equality. All are to get the 
results of their unequal powers within equal 
spheres of action. ‘‘ Every man is free to do 
what he wills, provided he infringes not the 
equal freedom of other men.” This is the 
formula of human justice. This ‘ principle 
of natural equity” or “law of equal free- 
dom,” after the subjection of man to the 
discipline of prolonged social life, is a dictum 
of the developed human consciousness. Not 
only has it this intuitive warrant—which, 
from the point of view of evolution, would 
raise a presumption in its favour—but it is 
‘Ca belief deducible from the conditions to 
be fulfilled, firstly, for the maintenance of 
life at large, and, secondly, for the mainten- 
ance of social life.” In the end ‘it is but 
a conscious response to certain necessary 
relations in the order of nature.” From 
this law “‘ rights truly so called are corol- 
laries.” Such rights coincide, in the first 
place, with ordinary ethical conceptions ; in 
the second place they coincide with legal 
enactments. To prove that this is so is the 
‘main purpose of several chapters proceed- 
ing by the method employed in the 
chapters on the inductions of ethics. In 
each case the object is to prove by a posteriori 
evidence that approval of certain virtues, or 
acceptance of certain formule, is the accom- 
paniment of the historical advance from a 
more militant to a more industrial state of 
society. 

The treatment of justice passes into 
consideration of the limits of State action. 
According to Mr. Spencer’s well - known 
view, two, and only two, kinds of State 
action are permissible: defence against 
external enemies, and maintenance of justice 
within each society. The first function 
belongs only to a state of transition, de- 
pending as it does on surviving militarism. 

_ It appears first in gregarious animals as a 
further modification of ‘‘ brute justice.” 
Some individuals sacrifice themselves for 
the good of the species, the normal relation 
between individual superiority and in- 
dividual advantage being thus broken. In 
an industrialsociety with no external enemies 
the demand for this kind of altruism would 
almost disappear. The State, no longer 
needing to organize defence, would have 
for its duty simply to enforce the preserva- 
tion of equal compulsory limits to the 
activity of all. 

Justice, however, is not the whole ethics 
of social life. There remain negative 
beneficence and positive beneficence. These 
are not to be enforced by the State, but to 
be left to voluntary action. When the (in- 
trinsically or accidentally) superior, though 
not obliged to it by justice, forego to a 
certain extent the advantage of their 
superiority for the good of others, this is 
“negative beneficence.” When they give 
some positive advantage to others over and 
above what is due, this is ‘positive bene- 
ficence.” The two ultimate sanctions of 


beneficence are not different from the sanc- 
tions of the other parts of ethics, being 
conduciveness to maintenance of the species, 
and conduciveness to happiness, special and 
general. Many kinds of philanthropic 
action that are apparently beneficent are not 








really so. Artificial fostering of the de- 


graded, for example, is not beneficent at 
all. And the problem of dealing with the 
mass of effete humanity brought into exist- 
ence by unwise institutions is only made 
more difficult by the present tendency to dis- 
solve the distinction between justice and 
beneficence. A real function of negative 
beneficence is this. In cases where the 
making of contracts, though nominally free, 
is not actually free, the promptings of 
negative beneficence ought to supplement 
those of equity. 

‘* Here and there may be found one who not 
only declines to sacrifice another's interests for 
his own benefit, but who goes further, and will 
not let the other make a sacrifice—will not 
let the other injure himself by a bad bargain. 
While not disregarding his own claims, he will 
not let his client or friend make bad terms for 
himself ; but volunteers to give more, or to do 
more, than is asked. In a fully developed 
industrial society, formed of units having 
natures moulded to its requirements, such a 
mode of action will benormal. Beyond observ- 
ance of that justice which consists in fulfilment 
of contract, there will be observance of that 
negative beneficence which forbids making a 
contract unduly advantageous to self.” 


Then, as regards positive beneficence, we 
are to look forward to the reinstitution of 
‘something akin to the old order in a new 
form.” ‘Having emerged from the militant 
social type, we appear to be passing through 
a social type which may be distinguished 
as militant industrialism,” a type which is 
characterized by very great pecuniary 
inequalities. These may be expected to 
become smaller in a normal industrialism. 
The inequalities that remain will be miti- 
gated by positive beneficence :— 


‘* May we not expect that without re-estab- 
lishment of the ancient power of superiors over 
inferiors, there may be resumed something like 
the ancient care for them? May we not hope 
that without the formation of any legal ties 
between individuals of the regulating class, and 
those groups whose work they severally regulate 
in one or other way, there may come to be formed 
stronger moral ties? Already such moral ties 
are in some measure recognized.” 


The chapters on negative and positive 
beneficence, it need scarcely be said, offer 
much interest of detail; but the details 
must be passed over. The chief thing 
now is to get a view of Mr. Spencer’s 
ethics as a whole. Generally, there is 
no contemporary system which seems to 
us to be of greater importance. Mr. 
Spencer’s system may not include all the 
considerations that ought to be taken into 
account. There are writers, for example, who 
have taken more account of the idea of the 
“social medium.” Mr. Spencer works from 
the individual as a unit, upwards to the social 
structure. Some would contend that it is 
a psychological advance to work down from 
the rougher outlines of the human mind 
considered socially to the refinements of 
individual psychology. Individual ethics 
would then come at the end, instead of at 
the beginning, of the detailed system. Still, 
changes in point of view such as this can 
always be used to correct a system, when 
the system has once been elaborated. Few 
will nowseriously maintain that Mr. Spencer’s 
system, by its use of the idea of evolution, 
is not a great advance on the older form 
of utilitarianism. 





| ‘The chief question of immediate practical 


interest raised by Mr. Spencer’s doctrine js 
of course, the question as to the limits of 
State interference. Here the case in fayouy 
of his personal view does not seem to be 
entirely conclusive on the grounds furnished 
by his own system. In a chapter on the 
Poor Law, for example—treated under the 
head of ‘Positive Beneficence ”— while 
arguing powerfully against the present 
form of it, he sets out from the position that 
under the particular historical circumstances 
of English society, a Poor Law is justified ; 
and holds further that it has probably been 
of advantage to social stability. The case 
here, Mr. Spencer says, is complicated by 
considerations of justice; but, if there is 
so strong a case for an interference which, 
after all, has to be brought under “ positive 
beneficence,” surely ‘‘ negative beneficence,” 
such as limitation, on grounds of public 
policy, of the right of making industrial 
contracts, cannot be rigorously excluded. 
Mr. Spencer himself admits that it is often 
difficult to decide what comes under “ nega- 
tive beneficence”’ and what is demanded by 
strict justice. A mere change in the decision 
of this doubtful point would suffice, on Mr, 
Spencer’s own principles, to make an inter- 
ference on the part of the State legitimate 
that was before illegitimate. 

Then is not ‘‘superiority” a relative 
term? That the superior should, within 
limits, have the advantage of their 
superiority, is undoubtedly, as Mr. Spencer 
shows, in the interests of the race as well 
as of the individual. And, as he has 
again pointed out in a recent letter to 
the Atheneum, his ethical system, both in 
the earlier sketches of it and in its later 
elaboration, has never failed to lay stress 
on those limits. But are the superior in 
our “militant industrialism”’’ the superior 
from the point of view of ‘absolute 
ethics”? That they are not necessarily 
so Mr. Spencer himself admits in laying 
down the position that ‘survival of the 
fittest is often not survival of the best.” 
Is it not, for example, the vitally inferior, 
rather than the superior, who in the lower 
ranks of the industrial army can best 
survive under intense competition? Pre- 
scription of conditions by the State may 
lead to the survival of a better physical 
type, at least, than the unrestricted action 
of industrial forces would produce. And 
before we can apply the “law of equal 
freedom,”’ must we not make sure that the 
units of the social organism are in effect 
free? Is justice to take account only of 
“ nominal,” and not of “ actual’? conditions? 

To criticize the antithesis of militarism 
and industrialism would be to return on 
earlier volumes of the ‘Synthetic Philo- 
sophy. One point, however, may be met- 
tioned. In the first volume of the ‘ Pri 
ciples of Sociology,’ Mr. Spencer suggests 
that a new type of society may exist in the 
future, different from both the military and 
industrial types of the present and the past. 
May not some modern changes which he 
regards as retrogressive be the precurrett 
symptoms of the transition to some such 
society ? 

As worked out in the present volumes, 
the opposition between the military and 
industrial types suggests other questions. 
Mr. Spencer, in the division on the induc- 
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tions of ethics, notes as “a very significant 
fact ” that 

“throughout ancient societies at large, mili- 
tant in their activities, in their types of struc- 
ture, and in the universally-established system 
of status or compulsory cooperation, Justice As 
not differentiated in thought from altruism in 
general. In the literatures of the Chinese, the 
Persians, the Ancient Indians, the Egyptians, 
the Hebrews, justice is in the main confounded 
with generosity and humanity.” 


Were the ancient societies, then, in which 
‘ustice really did become differentiated in 
thought, on the whole less military and 
more industrial than these? No one has 
insisted in stronger terms than Mr. Spencer 
himself on the ‘‘ militancy” of Greece and 
Rome. Is not the fact, on Mr. Spencer’s 
evidence, similar to what we saw in the case 
of veracity? That is to say, the differentia- 
tion of justice from other virtues is directly 
the concomitant of some degree of political 
freedom. And that political freedom itself, 
as Mr. Spencer contends, is an indirect 
consequence of industrialism, seems very 
doubtful. It may be admitted that, where 
any germs of freedom have been preserved, 
growth of industry has promoted their diffu- 
sion; but if industrialism itself can trans- 
form despotism into freedom, why did it not 
modify the coercive organization of Chinese 
society, which has been well defined as a 
system of “duties without rights’? Is not 
an origin independent of a decided turn 
either for military or for industrial organiza- 
tion more sng were ? We may find such an 
origin in that particular element of certain 
national characters which Aristotle called 
“spirit,” and attributed to the Northern and 
Western nations and to the Greeks, as dis- 
tinguished from the Easterns. 








Abraham Lincoln. By John T. Morse, Jr. 
2vols. (Osgood, McIlvaine & Co.) 


Ir it be too much to say that Mr. Morse has 
written the most complete life of Lincoln, it 
is the fact that his biography is the most 
readable and instructive which has yet 
appeared. The monumental work of Messrs. 
Nicolay and Hay, the private secretaries to 
lincoln, which had occupied them twenty 
years in writing, and which extended to ten 
volumes, did not give that clear impression 
of the subject which the best biographies 
supply. On the contrary, the multitude of 
details obscured the hero. Mr. Morse does 
not profess to furnish any new facts. He 
is content with those which preceding writers 
have collected, and his distinguishing merit 
consists in arranging his matter so as to 
fom an orderly whole. Though his work 
is not perfect, yet few others can be put 
into competition with it. 

Mr. Morse is an avowed admirer of 
lincoln, as every one must be who studies 
the career of that extraordinary man—a man 
vho is unique among noteworthy Ameri- 
tans. Yet there is criticism as well as 
Panegyric in these volumes, and both are 
justified. Lincoln’s earlier days are passed 
over rapidly. They were days in which the 
boy's chief needs were food and clothing, 
and these were but imperfectly supplied. Mr. 
Morse does not dwell at unnecessary length 
upon the later days when Lincoln was an 
eeentric lover, and became a husband 
almost against his will. The rise of Lincoln 
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to pre-eminence among his fellows is 
paralleled by that of Bonaparte alone, and 
Bonaparte had advantages which were 
denied to Lincoln. 

Abraham Lincoln was born on February 
12th, 1809; he was assassinated on April 
14th, 1865. This work extends to 745 pages, 
and the narrative of his life till he was 
elected to Congress in his thirty-seventh 
year covers seventy-three pages only. Mr. 
Morse is well advised in dwelling lightly 
upon the years in which the events in 
Lincoln’s career slightly concern the public, 
and in expatiating upon those which happened 
when he was at the head of affairs. 

It cannot be forgotten, nor is it a matter 
for reproach, that the Illinois lawyer of 
moderate qualifications to attain fame in 
his profession should have devoted much 
of his time to politics, and should have 
aimed at rising through them to the 
highest object of his ambition. The word 
‘‘ politician’ has a bad signification in the 
United States; but there was nothing in 
Lincoln’s career as a politician which was 
dishonourable, or even disparaging to him. 
In no mere conventional phrase he can be 
pronounced a lover of his country. 

Lincoln was fifty years of age before he 
received an invitation to address a public 
meeting in an Eastern state. He had already 
been a member of the Illinois Legislature ; 
he had been a member of Congress, and had 
made his mark there; his reputation in his 
own State, both as a lawyer and a poli- 
tician, was extensive, yet to him it was both 
flattering and trying to address his fellow 
citizens in the city of New York. He was 
introduced to the meeting by William 
Cullen Bryant, the distinguished poet and 
journalist, as ‘‘an eminent citizen of the 
‘West, hitherto known to you by reputation.” 
He impressed both hisaudience, and the read- 
ing public which perused his speech. He 
addressed other Eastern audiences in four of 
the New England States. His first speech 
to a critical Eastern audience was made in 
1859. He was elected President of the 
United States a year later. 

Since Lincoln was winning his way 
to the front the sectional jealousy in 
the United States has grown less in- 
tense. It still exists; but railway inter- 
communication has modified its worst 
manifestations. In bygone days such a 
man as Lincoln from Illinois was regarded 
with as unintelligent a curiosity as that 
with which the House of Commons regarded 
Dr. Franklin of Pennsylvania. When 
Lincoln became President there were 
millions of Americans who thought their 
country dishonoured. At the South his 
election was held to be an adequate ground 
for secession from the Union, while at the 
North there were men who denounced him 
as a partisan of slavery. Wendell Phillips, 
one of the most cultured and persuasive of 
New England orators and an abolitionist to 
the backbone, wrote an article entitled 
‘Abraham Lincoln, the Slave-hound of 
Illinois,’ while Southern slaveholders reviled 
him as a black Republican. He had nothing 
in common either with the Southerners, who 
held that slavery must be maintained for 
ever, or with the fanatical Northerners who 
urged that it must be abolished at once. 
In his attitude he showed that he com- 





bined statesmanship and patriotism of the 


highest class. He knew scarcely anything 
of the countries outside his native land. 
He was as indifferent to the glories of 
antiquity as Cobden declared himself to be ; 
the thought which predominated in his 
mind was the maintenance of his country 
with its unity unimpaired and its best tra- 
ditions untarnished. If he conceived him- 
self to have had a mission, that mission 
consisted in preserving the integrity of the 
United States. 

The position which Lincoln occupied 
before and after his election as President, and 
during the sanguinary war which followed, 
is distinctly set forth by Mr. Morse, and one 
of the charms of his work is the fairness as 
well as clearness with which that position is 
defined. No other writer has had the insight 
and the courage to set forth the incredible 
difficulties which Lincoln encountered among 
those who ought to have been his warmest 
friends. He was regarded by the statesmen 
of Washington as a raw man, with whom they 
could take any liberty and to whom good advice 
must be as welcome as rain in the desert. 
When his pathetic endeavours to avert 
war were met with a scorn which was 
the growth of bad breeding, and when 
the sword had to be reluctantly drawn, the 
generals whom he appointed to conduct hos- 
tilities thought it their duty to scoff at his 
injunctions. By the Constitution of his 
country he was their superior; but in their 
own conceit he was their pupil. The 
struggle which ensued in consequence is 
vividly depicted by Mr. Morse, and he con- 
clusively shows that the statesmen and 
generals who plumed themselves upon 
being Lincoln’s superiors found, to their 
surprise and annoyance, that he was a con- 
siderate, but an irresistible master. 

As the war went on the conviction 
gradually took root in the North that 
Lincoln was the greatest President since the 
days of Washington. The war ended and he 
was assassinated. A sadder tragedy is not 
recorded in history. Lincoln had saved the 
Union by his firmness quite as much as any 
general had done by his strategy. Aslight 
wavering on Lincoln’s part might have pro- 
longed the war, or rendered it inconclusive. 
The readers of Mr. Morse’s work will 
clearly see how splendid were Lincoln’s ser- 
vices, and how many difficulties he would 
have encountered had his life been pro- 
longed. His death was a blow which made 
the South suffer more severely than it did 
when General Grant dictated terms of sur- 
render at Appomattox Court House to General 
Lee. 

The saddest thing in all his career was the 
isolation of Lincoln after he sat in the Presi- 
dential chair. He had not a friend to whom 
he could express his inmost thoughts. No 
European autocrat could be more separated 
from his fellows than this head of the North 
American republic. There is something 
pathetic in this isolation, as there is some- 
thing praiseworthy in the patience and self- 
sacrifice with which the burden was borne. 
Lincoln did not wear a crown, yet no crowned 
head had greater cause for feeling uneasy. 
Tt was his characteristic, as Mr. Morse well 
says, to be thoroughly honest, not in his 
dealings only, but in his mind and 
thoughts; ‘‘he could never practise the 
most tempting of all deceits, a deceit against 





himself.’’ Had he lived longer, our country 
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would have been the gainer as well as his 
own. The chicanery, against which even 
Cherles Sumner revolted, that marked the 
case of America when the Alabama claims 
were submitted to arbitration would have 
excited Lincoln’s disgust, and would never 
have disgraced an American State paper. 
The better he is known the more he is 
admired. Washington was thoroughly 
English in his failings as well as in his best 
qualities. There was nothing English in 
Lincoln. He was American through and 
through, and the North American republic 
would be the most enviable of all civilized 
governments if it could always have at its 
head such a born ruler of his fellows as 
Abraham Lincoln. 








Books about Books.—Books in Manuscript: a 
Short Introduction to their Study and Use, 
with a Chapter on Records. By Falconer 
Madan. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Tuts is a book which could only have been 

written by an expert, such as Mr. Madan is 

well known to be; and, as being written by 
an expert, it is a little disappointing. It 
leaves us, like Oliver, asking for more. It 
is so clear in its style and so interesting in 
its matter that we have a sense of resentment 
when each chapter closes, and feel that Mr. 

Madan might have amplified his book a 

little without exceeding the due limits of 

the series to which it belongs. But this is 
nearly all that we have to complain of. 

The book is admirably suited to its special 

purpose of arousing in the amateur an 

interest in manuscripts, and conveying to 
him a general knowledge of the various 
classes of them in existence, the manner 
of their production and preservation, and 
their appearance and value at the present 

‘time. 

Mr. Madan begins with an account of the 

‘materials used in writing and the forms of 

-ancient books. We are inclined to question 

his statement that all writing on papyrus is 

necessarily light, and suspect that the brittle- 
ness of that material in its original state is 
generally exaggerated. Mr. Madan also 
repeats the usual reference to the sticks 
round which a roll was wound. References 
in ancient authors, of course, leave no room 
for doubt that such sticks were used, but it 

-is worth noting that none of the papyrus 

rolls which have come to light of late 

years shows any signs of them. It is 

. possible that the sticks were a luxury, not 

a necessity, and correspond roughly to a 

-cloth binding, as opposed to paper covers, 

‘in our own day. Mr. Madan next gives a 

very brief outline of the history of hand- 

writings ; indeed, clear as his descriptions 
are, seven pages seem an unjustifiably small 
allowance for a sketch covering the whole 
range of paleeography from the invention of 
the Greek alphabet to the origin of printing. 
An excellent chapter follows on “ Scribes 
and their Ways”; then a sketch—good, but 
again too short—of the history of illumina- 
tion ; and next a chapter on the blunders 
of scribes, giving an outline of the prin- 
ciples which guide textual criticism. In 
the chapter on famous libraries one regrets 
that Mr. Madan has said so little about 
foreign libraries. Most people who read 


his book are likely, at some time in 
their lives, to visit some of the continental 








libraries, and an indication of the chief 
treasures to be found in Paris, Rome, 
Florence, Vienna, Munich, and elsewhere 
would have been useful to them, and not 
less interesting than the account which he 
gives of the British Museum and the 
Bodleian. The next two sections, on 
‘Famous Manuscripts” and “Literary 
Forgeries,” are among the most interesting 
of the book. Selection was, of course, 
necessary here, but Mr. Madan’s wide know- 
ledge has enabled him to make his selection 
excellent, and his narratives are admirably 
told. There is, however, a curious slip on 
p- 111, where the Syriac MS. of Genesis 
and Exodus in the British Museum, which 
is believed to be the oldest dated MS. of 
the Scriptures, is said to be dated a.p. 775, 
the real date being the year 775 of the 
Seleucid era, corresponding to a.p. 464. 
Two excellent chapters, of a more technical 
character, on the treatment and cataloguing 
of MSS. and on the different classes of 
public and private records, conclude the 
volume, with the exception of some ap- 
pendices, most of which we should have 
been glad to see replaced by additional 
original matter from Mr. Madan’s pen. It 
is, however, ungrateful, where what we 
have is so good, to complain that we have 
no more; and we heartily recommend all 
who have a real love of books to secure 
Mr. Madan’s account of their early history ; 
to hear from him the story of the discovery 
of St. Margaret’s Gospel-book, with the 
traces of its miraculous rescue from the 
water, or of the Vrain-Lucas forgeries, 
which deceived a French Academician with 
letters of Alexander the Great, Julius 
Cesar, Pontius Pilate, and Judas Iscariot, 
mostly written on paper and in modern 
French; and to learn the distinction be- 
tween missals and breviaries and books of 
hours, between Close Rolls and Patent 
Rolls and Pipe Rolls; in short, to learn 
what books of all sorts were before the 
invention of printing. And when they have 
done it they will feel, as Mr. Madan no 
doubt wishes that they should feel, grateful 
for the instruction he has given them and 
wishful for more. 

The illustrations, eight in number, are 
good, but unequal. The plate representing 
a scribe at work is admirable. The Book 
of Kells and the Bedford ‘‘ Missal”’ suffer 
much from reduction in size. The ‘‘Send 
inscription” (hieroglyphs) is rather out of 

lace, and the Apocalypse (described as 
English on the plate, but, surely more cor- 
rectly, as French in the notes on the illus- 
trations) is not particularly interesting. 

In conclusion it may be observed that 
Mr. Madan’s book has a special claim to 
notice and to grateful recognition from the 
extreme paucity, until quite recently, of 
books relating to paleography in the 
English language. Mr. Madan covers a 
wider field, on a more popular and super- 
ficial plan, than Mr. Maunde Thompson’s 
almost contemporaneous handbook of Greek 
and Roman paleography; consequently 
these two works, by the two leading paleo- 
graphical authorities of the British Museum 
and the Bodleian Library, do not clash with 
one another at all. They address, to some 
extent, different classes of readers, but 
each supplies a real want and deserves a 
grateful welcome. 








Bernard of Clairvaux: the Times, the Man 
and his Work. By Richard §. Storrs. 
D.D. (Hodder & Stoughton.) : 


Tus is another of the American-printed 
books—though the printer’s name is sty. 
diously suppressed—which, under modern 
copyright regulations, flow in ever increas. 
ing numbers into the English market. We 
suppose we must learn to endure the 
vagaries of spelling, and the irritatin 
system of dividing words like ‘“ noth-ing” 
and ‘theolog-ical,” which are thought 
appropriate on the other side of the Atlantic: 
but if it be good American to speak of 
“Hugh First” and ‘John Twelfth,” why 
is it not also correct to write ‘“ Robert 
Pious” and ‘Otho Great ”’ ? 

Dr. Storrs has treated the life of §t, 
Bernard in a series of lectures. His style 
is that of the preacher, diffuse and inaccu- 
rate, and he indulges in much declamatory 
exaggeration. With his hearty admiration 
for his subject, he might have written a 
valuable biography to take the place of the 
late Mr. Cotter Morison’s interesting but 
immature work, which is now in great 
measure antiquated. But we are sorry to 
say that Dr. Storrs’s zeal is not according 
to knowledge. He is ill equipped in the 
literature of St. Bernard, and uncritical in 
his use of what he does know. We are far 
from wishing to depreciate Sismondi or 
Guizot ; but it is futile at this time of day 
to rely upon them as primary sources ot 
information. For general Church history 
we are referred to Gieseler, Neander, and 
Milman ; even a work like Hefele’s ‘Con- 
ciliengeschichte’ is ignored. When we 
come to original authorities, the lack of 
competence is still more evident. The 
never-dying Ingulf crops up again and 
is appealed to repeatedly; and the reader 
is told once more, on the supposed evi- 
dence of Peter of Blois, of ‘‘ the instruction 
given at Cambridge by teachers from Croy- 
land [a.p. 1109],” though we admit that 
Dr. Storrs expresses himself doubtfully as 
to whether Averroes was then used as 4 
text-book—twenty years before he was 
born. Matthew Paris is cited as an autho- 
rity for Gregory VII., and at least one solid 
quotation is appropriated without acknow- 
ledgment from Milman. 

Dr. Storrs begins betimes with “The 
Tenth Century: its Extreme Depression 
and Fear”; in fact, he begins still earlier 
with Charles the Great, in order to empha- 
size the more strongly the degradation of 
the tenth century. All the familiar wicked 
Popes are brought on the scene; the 
respectable ones are passed over in silence, 
and hardly an allusion is made to the work 
of reform set on foot by Otto the Great. 
Considering the importance Dr. Stor 
attaches to the influence of the abbey of 
Clugni, he might have remembered that its 
foundation dates from the century which he 
describes as sunk the lowest. It is comical, 
by the way, that he adopts the spelling 
‘“Qlugni”’ on the ground that “that is the 
one which appears in the charter on [si] 
which it was originally founded, which runs 
thus”; and he proceeds to give the opening 
words in French from Capefigue, evidently 
supposing this to be the original language. 
All this picture of decadence and demoraliza- 
tion less uptothe panic fear which possessed 
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Western Europe at the approach ofthe year Auxerre, but also in the histories of Otto 
1000. It is really time that this often- of Freising and John of Salisbury. Of 
repeated figment should pass out of cur- | the latter’s ‘ Historia Pontificalis ’"—a work of 
rency. Its ultimate basis is a passage in | primary importance for a judgment of St. 


Abbo of Fleury, which Baronius in 1605 


misunderstood. A second passage was then ; be totally ignorant. 


discovered in Rodulf Glaber, which did not 
refer to the year 1000 at all. From these 
a legend grew up which first obtained 
neral circulation from Robertson’s use of 
it in his ‘Charles V.’; and since Robertson’s 
day it has become a commonplace of 
history, and been more and more amplified 
and ornamented in all the ordinary books 
dealing with the time—in spite of the fact 
that it has not the smallest support in any 
single chronicle, act, or document written 
in or near the year 1000. The Germans 
long ago found this out, and have left the 
annus mirabilis in peace. At least six 
treatises have been written to demonstrate 
the falsity of the tale; and the whole evi- 
dence was exposed with great skill and 
learning by Signor Orsi half a dozen years 
ago. But it takes a long time to kill a 
myth, and we can hardly be surprised that 
a writer who believes in Ingulf should 
believe also in the terrors of the year 1000. 
Passing over the second lecture, which is 
mainly occupied with Hildebrand, we reach 
in the _— St. Bernard himself. But of 
St. Bernard we are given, properly speakin 
no life at all. Dr. am Section bis enbiont 
into sections: in one lecture he deals with 
the saint ‘‘in his personal characteristics,” 
in another with “‘ his monastic life”; and 
so in turn with his position “as a theolo- 
gian” and ‘‘as a preacher,” “in his con- 
troversy with Abélard,” and “in his relation 
to general European affairs.” He begins 
with St. Bernard’s birth and parentage, and 
then, after a series of anecdotes, describes 
his death. He discourses on the monastic 
system at large, and introduces the saint to 
Citeaux and Clairvaux almost as an episode. 
He gives an account of medieval studies 
which is positively misleading because, 
apart from errors in detail, it confounds in 
oe broad view the learning of altogether 
different ages. A man who writes of 
Herluin as “an abbot of Bec’’ shows that 
he has not made acquaintance with one of 
the most famous of medieval monasteries ; 
and when he says that the Cistercian con- 
vents “were especially noted for zeal in 
wllecting and transcribing manuscripts,” 
we see that he has not grasped the dis- 


ishing characteristics of the order of , 


vhich St. Bernard was a member. But to 
mass the diverse centuries of the Middle 
Ages as a homogeneous whole, and to treat 
the studies of the monks and the friars as 
though their aims and methods were the 
same, betrays an ignorance of the rudiments 
ofmediseval history which disqualifies the 
author from writing about St. Bernard at 
il. It was unnecessary for his purpose 
‘ven to mention the friars, but if he did 
Mention them, he should have at least 
arnt not to call them “monks.” 

. Storrs gives us, we have said, no 
‘gular biography of St. Bernard. He 
passes by important incidents altogether ; 
lot a word, for instance, is said of his action 
tt the Council of Rheims in 1148. We 
ae not even told that any such council was 
fer held. Yet of this we have abundant 
‘ord, not only in the life by Geoffrey of 


, Bernard’s position—Dr. Storrs appears to 
The chapter on Abé- 
lard shows the same lack of acquaintance 
with any sort of recent literature, Prof. 
Deutsch’s important monograph on his 
theology not being even mentioned. 

Dr. Storrs may plead that in a course of 
lectures he was not called upon to pursue 
elaborate investigations for himself; but 
these do not profess to be ordinary popular 
lectures. They ‘‘were prepared at the 
invitation of the honored Professors in the 
Theological Seminary at Princeton, New 
Jersey, to be delivered on what is there 
known as the L. P. Stone Foundation” ; 
and were, therefore, presumably addressed 
to theological students. Dr. Storrs had 
before him an admirable model in the 
biography by Neander, which in its main 
lines has never been superseded ; and from 
Neander’s references it was not a task of 
great difficulty to explore further into the 
subject. But Neander wrote nearly half a 
century ago, and much has been done, both 
in the way of illustration and correction, 
since his time. Dr. Storrs has taken some 
pains in studying St. Bernard’s own works ; 
and in bringing out the religious qualities 
of the saint’s character and influence he 
shows sympathy and even discernment. 
There are, indeed, certain aspects of the 
world in which St. Bernard lived which 
Dr. Storrs has seized and delineated with 
real success. Himself a religious man, he 
has been able to see more clearly into the 
spiritual struggles of the man himself than 
the mere critic of religious history could 
do; and to this feature of his book we 
desire to do full justice. But in dealing 
with the formal theology of St. Bernard’s 
works our author cannot be called success- 
ful. With every wish to be impartial, he is 
not exempt from the common infirmity of 
Protestant writers, which leads them to 
dwell with pleasure on the points in which 
they find themselves in agreement with the 
mediseval Churchman, and leave rather in 
the shade those elements in his teaching 
which lie beyond the horizon of their religious 
interest. Still, if Dr. Storrs had written a 
single lecture, or a single sermon, on Ber- 
nard as a saint and spiritual teacher, he 
would have earned our gratitude. He has 
failed through his ambitious attempt to 
treat a large subject for which he has not 
made the indispensable preliminary studies. 








Ripon Millenary Record and a History of the 
City, arranged under its Wakemen and 
Mayors from the Year 1400. Illustrated. 
(Ripon, Harrison.) 

In its way this is an excellent bit of history, 

drawn from civic records to a considerable 

extent, and filling more than three hundred 
closely printed quarto pages, rubricated, 
and enriched with pretty vignettes on wood. 

There are, too, maps, plans, and portraits of 

local worthies. The occasion to which the 





world is indebted for the book was the com- 
memorative festival which began on Wed- 


‘ nesday, August 25th, 1886, when the first 


thousand years of Ripon’s civic life ter- 
minated, and the second thousand years 





began with a day which the justifiable 
though incoherently expressed, enthusiasm 
of Mr. William Harrison, the compiler, 
describes as having ‘‘dawned upon a scene 
which will long dwell in the memory of its 
inhabitants.” 

More valuable than the details of the 
festival is the historical sketch of ancient 
Ripon, ecclesiastical and civil, a capital 
compendium of a large subject, by a well- 
known authority, the late Rev. W. C. 
Lukis, a valued contributor to this journal, 
including a reprint from Mr. Fowler’s 
‘Memorials of Ripon’ of the famous charter 
in verse said to have been granted by Athelstan 
to the church at Ripon in the year of the 
victory of Brunanburh. This document Mr. 
Lukis, in citing Mr. Walbran’s opinion, can- 
didly admits to be a forgery, probably of 
the thirteenth century. It is preserved in 
the original form by Dodsworth and Dug- 
dale, and may fairly be presumed to repre- 
sent the claims of the monks rather than 
the authority on which they relied. Another 
charter, in prose, was confessedly witnessed 
by Archbishop Geoffrey of York, a natural 
son of Henry II. Both documents are 
extremely curious. 

The sketch of the career of Archbishop 
Walter de Gray, so deeply concerned in 
Ripon’s history, is brief and incomplete with- 
out a view of his noble tomb—one of the very 
finest Gothic monuments—in York Minster, 
and far more suitable to this work than 
half its plates can be said to be. It is not 
surprising to any student of history that 
slavery, serfdom, or villeinage existed in 
Yorkshire for long periods, and surely it 
was no crime of the archbishop that he 
held what the writer calls “a stock” of 
such “chattels.” Gray was (directly under 
the king) Lord of the Liberty of Ripon, 
and, like other magnates, held human pro- 
perty of this kind. A very curious note 
follows this passage, quoted from the poll- 
tax roll of Ripon, a.p. 1379, which shows 
how easy the folks of the city sat under 
Richard II. The population was then about 
1,250 in all, and they paid 8/. 16s. 8d. The 
ordinary rate for a man and his wife was 
4d. A list of personal names of this period 
is valuable as indicating the transitional 
state in which the people were whose 
occupations, birthplaces, and personal 
peculiarities were employed as second 
names ; thus we find Mymersmith (probably 
an armourer), Lyttester, or dyer, Scotton- 
womann, Barker, Wright, Tailleour, Web- 
ster, Carter, Goldsmith, Semister, Bladesmith, 
Flesser, Horner, Tewer (currier, now Tuer), 
and the like. Among female names Eliza- 
beth occurs only once, says our author, who 
seems to have forgotten that the frequent 
Isabella is its equivalent. Mary (because 
it was then considered irreverent to use it) 
and Ann (probably for a similar reason) 
are not found in this roll. 

The Wakeman was the chief of the police 
of the city proper, and used to cause a horn 
to be blown nightly, at 9 o’clock, at the 
four corners of the cross in the Market- 
Place. The function of hornblowing is still 
maintained, and the hornblower was for 
centuries a salaried official of the place. 
Accordingly one of the events of the festival 
to which this book is devoted was the gift 
to the city of a new and elaborately decorated 
Horn of State. Such a horn occupies the 
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field of the city’s armorial shield. The lists 
of Wakemen and their successors the Mayors 
of Ripon, which constitute a considerable 
portion of the value as well as the bulk of 
this volume, abound in noteworthy and, we 
believe, original historical matter. The 
so-called arms—really badges of canting 
heraldry —of the various Wakemen are 
supplied from 1400 a.p., when James Per- 
cival was in office, till 1604, when Hugh 
Ripley, the last Wakeman, became the first 
Mayor of the place. The belt of the horn 
bears the silver badges of many of the 
Wakemen to whose charge it successively 
passed, and they show how hard pressed 
some of these worthies were for quasi-heraldic 
insignia ; thus we find the millpicks of one 
Pigot, Picot, or Pickard (who must have for- 
gotten his Norman origin), the three calves 
of Metcalfe, the three bugles of Horner, 
the fosset of Fawcett, the hart couched of 
Harland or Hartland, and the tun of Mid- 
dleton. The bust of Hugh Ripley, who 
was thrice mayor, was erected near his 
grave in the cathedral, and its honourable 
inscription attests the gratitude of the 
corporation, who, the original monument 
having been defaced in the Civil War, 
restored it in 1730. The privileges of 
sanctuary are said to have been granted to 
Ripon Minster by Athelstan, and of this 
the gyrthstane in the churchyard was the 
outward and visible sign, although the choir 
was the actual place of safety. The stone 
was destroyed long ago. Persons taking 
refuge there had to bind themselves by very 
stringent oaths, which, as they are cited by 
Walbran in his admirable book on the 
minster, we need not quote ; besides, they are 
given here at length. Some copious details 
are cited to prove, as they effectually do, 
that about the end of the fourteenth and 
beginning of the fifteenth century, when 
the craft of woollen cloth-weaving first 
grew to great importance in this coun- 
try, Ripon stood much higher than Hali- 
fax, which has generally been esteemed 
tho leader in that respect. The all-com- 
prehending poll tax of 1379 proved, by 
means of the roll of names of those who 
paid it, that Ripon comprised eighteen 
families engaged in this manufacture 
(several of the names are French, ¢.y., 
‘‘ Pikhardy ”’ or Picardy, or Flemish, such as 
Lankynns de Brabant). While in Halifax 
there was not a weaver, dyer, mercer, 
draper, lister, or ‘‘textor,” and Brad- 
ford had none of these craftsmen, Ripon 
comprised walkers (rope-makers or twine- 
spinners), glovers, textors, tinctors, cap- 
knitters, and sheermen or cloth-trimmers. 
The public ulnager of Yorkshire, who 
stamped the fabrics, reported in 1469-70 
that Ripon produced 889 cloths, while 
Leeds gave 177, Wakefield 244, and 
Halifax 853}; while in the eleventh of 
Edward IV. the ulnagers of the same county 
stated that while the Halifax cloths stamped 
were 1518, those of Ripon were 1897. It 
appears that the spurriers, whose wares 
once made Ripon known throughout the 
world, became extinct on the death of 
Alderman John Terry in 1798. The author 
attributes this failure of a very ancient and 
_peculiar craft to the action of those “‘ mono- 
polies,” as he calls them, which, intended 
to secure the craft to the place, really 
drove it away to other towns where there 





was “‘more freedom of action.” As, how- 
ever, the restrictions in question seem, so 
far as we have been able to ascertain, to 
have remained without alteration for several 
centuries, while spur-making flourished on 
the banks of the Ure, we prefer to attri- 
bute the decay of the craft to other causes 
than guild tyrannies, if there were any. 
It would have been well if the author had 
given more attention to the spurriers of 
Ripon than a few lines attest he has done. 
Doubtless the real cause of the decay in 
question was the rapid increase of travelling 
by the ‘‘ machines,” or stage coaches, which, 
fewer riding horses being in use, enabled 
travellers to dispense with spurs. On the 
whole, we gladly commend this book, not 
only as an excellent compilation, but as well 
indexed and printed. Much praise is due 
to the clear and neatly drawn illustrations 
of Messrs. H. Railton and J. Jellicoe. 








The Book of Enoch. Translated from Prof. 
Dillmann’s Ethiopic Text Emended and 


Revised. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, Appendices, and Indices, by 
R. H. Charles, M.A. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press.) 


Ir would be superfluous to speak of the 
importance of the Book of Enoch for the 
history of the apocalyptic literature as well 
as for that of the New Testament. The 
original, written probably in classical 
Hebrew intermixed with the Mishnah 
dialect, being lost at present, and frag- 
ments only of the Greek version being pre- 
served in the chronography of George 
Syncellus (about 800 a.p.), we have to rely 
for our knowledge of it on the Ethiopic 
translation from the Greek, which is pre- 
served, as far as we know, in seventeen 
MSS. The first attempt at an edition with 
a translation from the Ethiopic was made 
by Bishop Laurence in 1821 from a MS. in 
the Bodleian Library. In 1833 A. G. Hoff- 
mann made a German translation with 
critical notes. Naturally an edition based on 
a single MS. can scarcely be critical, and a 
translation of it must be insufficient. This 
anomaly was partly remedied by Prof. Dill- 
mann’s edition, based on five MSS., with a 
German translation, critical notes, and an 
exhaustive preface, Leipzig, 1851 and 18538. 
Shoddes’s English translation, which is based 
upon Dillmann’s work, Andover, 1882, is in 
many respects unsatisfactory. Mr. Charles, 
who was so fortunate as to find a MS. in 
the British Museum which is far more 
correct and more complete than those used 
by Prof. Dillmann, offers now an emended 
English translation, with copious critical 
notes and ample excursuses of various 
kinds; these we shall mention later on. 
Mr. Charles is far from blaming Dillmann, 
who, in fact, did his best with the 
documents then at his disposal. On the 
contrary, Mr. Charles acknowledges the 
guidance of that eminent and unrivalled 
Ethiopic scholar. Let us quote his own 
words concerning Dillmann’s work. He 
says :— 

‘*This splendid edition at once displaced the 
two that preceded it, corrected their many un- 
grammatical renderings, and furnished an almost 
perfect translation of atext based upon five MSS. 
So much however has been done in the criticism 
of Enoch since 1853 that the need of a new 
edition is imperative alike in respect of the 





text, translation, interpretation, and criticism 
of the book...... Yet despite every defect, Dil]. 
mann’s edition will always maintain a unique 
position in the Enoch literature.” 

Our translator, for obvious reasons, fol- 
lows the inconvenient method of giving q 
translation of Enoch based upon Dillmann 
and furnishes in the notes not fewer 
than some six hundred emendations, based 
upon the more preferable MS. of the 
British Museum. The reason of follow. 
ing Dillmann, and not the British 
Museum MS. designated G, was most 
probably that it would have been awkward 
to follow a text not yet published. If Mr. 
Charles’s book reaches a second edition, which 
we believe will be the case, the Delegates 
of the Clarendon Press will perhaps alloy 
the text of the British Museum MS. to be 
printed, or, still better, photographed, and 
then Mr. Charles will no doubt reverse his 
present arrangement, following the better 
text, and referring in the notes to that edited 
and translated by Dillmann. Another great 
advantage for the new translation was the 
discovery of a considerable part of the Greek 
version by M. Bouriant, the text of which 
Mr. Charles gives according to the photo- 
graphic facsimile; but this discovery was 
made when the bulk of Mr. Charles’s book 
was already in type. The Gizeh MS. agrees 
much more with the Ethiopic version as it 
is in the British Museum MS. than with 
the text used by Dillmann, and therefore 
about three hundred passages and words 
from this MS. will be found mentioned in 
Appendix ©. Another important novelty 
enhances the value of Mr. Charles’s book, 
that is, a fragment of a Latin version of 
eighteen verses. This was lately discovered 
by the Rev. M. R. James, King’s College, 
Cambridge. A further welcome addition to 
criticism of the subjectis the Slavonic version, 
published in Russia and in Croatia, which 
is occasionally mentioned in the notes. 
An English translation of this version by 
Mr. Morfill, the Reader in Slavonic Lan- 
guages in the University of Oxford, will be 
published shortly. 

So much for the critical translation and 
notes. Not less exhaustive are the preface 
and the five appendixes. In the formera 
short account is given of the book, followed 
by dissertations on the existing Ethiopic 
MSS., on the Greek version, on the Ethiopic 
editions, on critical inquiries, on a Hebrew 
translation, on the object of apocalyptic litera- 
ture, and on the different elements of the Book 
of Enoch with their respective characteristics 
and dates. Mr. Charles agrees with his 
predecessors that there is a plurality of 
authors in the Book of Enoch, and naturally 
that there are many interpolations. In this 
part of the work there is much of importance, 
as well as in that which follows and treats 
of the influence of the Book of Enoch upot 
Jewish and patristic literature and up 
the New Testament as regards phrase: 
logy, ideas, and doctrine. Of the ap 
pendixes we may draw attention to the 
second, which is instructive for the history 
of the idea of the ‘‘Son of Man,” its orgit 
and meaning, besides that headed “The 








Gizeh Greek Fragments of Enoch.” Ver) 
convenient are the two indexes, viz., (4) 
passages from the Scriptures and Apocrypha 


(6) of names and subjects. In conclusi0 
' we may congratulate the author on his mos 
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exhaustive contribution to Enoch, and we 
hope that we shall meet him soon on other 


Ethiopic ground. 








Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1648- 
1649. Edited by W. D. Hamilton. (Eyre 

& Spottiswoode. ) 
Tue publication of the latest volume of the 
Calendar of Domestic State Papers is for 
several reasons an interesting event. In 
the first place, the period covered by the 
work is one of the most eventful in our 
history, and although we could scarcely 
have expected that much new material 
remained to be discovered by a modern 
editor, it is at least a considerable satisfac- 
tion to be able at length to study the merits 
of certain vexed questions by reference in 
a convenient form to the most authentic 
manuscripts of the period. Again, with the 
issue of this volume the serious gap so long 
existing between the State Paper Calendars 
of the earlier and later Stuart periods has 
now been fairly bridged; and although it 
may reasonably be expected that in course 
of time many supplementary volumes will 
be needed to lend stability to the structure, 
it is gratifying to find one of the veteran 
editors of the old State Paper Office enabled 
to bring his long task to a successful con- 
dusion with a work which will, in many 
respects, bear comparison with the most 
important of its predecessors. In the face 
of these interesting features of the Calendar 
it might seem almost ungracious to take 
some slight exceptions to certain portions 
of Mr. Hamilton’s preface as containing 
references and explanations which appear 
somewhat irrelevant or superfluous. The 
long digression on the antiquities of 
Carisbrooke reads like a fragment of a 
chapter from an archzeological work, inserted 
through some such printer’s error as that 
which may be witnessed in at least one of 
the series of the old Record publications. 
Indeed, the reader can scarcely fail to be 
struck by the incongruity of this palpable 
interpolation. A whole page is also devoted 
to reproducing “‘a diet of ten dishes” 
provided for the king’s table, though 
eeaeg similar information exists for the 
ousehold of every king from Henry VIII. 
to George I. The preservation of such 
details savours of a form of sentiment which 
has nothing in common with the serious 
collection of economic statistics. We might 
also complain that Mr. Hamilton introduces 
Into the body of his text allusions to the 
opinions of contemporary and modern 
writers, which might more conveniently be 
relegated to foot-notes ; whilst it was scarcely 
needful in a critical preface to drag in the 
“touching lines” of Andrew Marvell on 
the king’s execution—lines which Mr. 
Hamilton naively adds have been “so 

frequently quoted.” 
_ We have thought it necessary to call atten- 
ton to these small blemishes in Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s preface because its value and interest 
are otherwise so great that the casual 
teader might be misled by the spectacle of 
€se eccentricities of workmanship. More- 
over the chief value of the work does not, 
of course, lie in the preface of fifty pages, 
but in the Calendar and index of 500 pages 
Which follow it. Here, once more, we see 
- Hamilton at his best as an accomplished 


student of the history (and particularly of 
the official history) of the period, and by 
the aid of his full and careful abstracts 
of the original State Papers we are able 
to follow the familiar narrative of the 
great events which occupy thirteen months 
ending with the 3lst of January, 1649. 
At the same time it should be remarked 
that nearly one-fourth of the Calendar deals 
with a collection of papers of a decidedly 
miscellaneous character, amongst which 
those relating to the navy are probably the 
most important. There are even found 
here, from Archbishop Laud’s collection, 
transcripts of Saxon charters with a refer- 
ence to the laws of Edward the Confessor, 
and many other documents that have no 
apparent connexion with the history of the 
period. The index, as far as we have been 
able to test it, appears to be unusually 
good. 








Abbotsford Series.—Scottish Ballad Poetry. 
Edited by George Eyre Todd. (Glas gow, 
Hodge.) 

History and Poetry of the Scottish Border. 
By John Veitch, LL.D. New and 
Enlarged Edition. (Blackwood & Sons.) 


As narrative poetry, Mr. Todd justly says, 
“there is nothing which surpasses the 
ballad poetry of Scotland.” And he is 
right, we think, in discounting the exagge- 
rated modern theory of the common origin 
of folk-songs. 

There is plenty of evidence, no doubt, 
that many of the Scottish ballads have 
the same source as those of Scandinavia. 
‘Fair Annie,’ the Danish Skidn Anna, is 
one of several instances. Other ballads 
have been evolved from the romances of 
chivalry, which themselves are due to the 
Cymric cycle of Arthur; and it is quite 
possible that among Saxon, Norse, and 
Scottish ballads we may find many a trace 
of the old German folk-song. But it is to 
be remembered that the primitive subjects 
of such ballads are of a recurrent type, and 
quite likely to be independently evolved. 
Separate events, but similar circumstances, 
as Mr. Todd points out, underlie adventures 
so remote from each other in time as those 
of Rauf Coilzear, of King Alfred and the 
shepherd’s wife, and of James V. at Cramond 
Brig. 

Granting much to the scientific classifiers, 
we may cherish many a stirring lay as 
original and indigenous to the soil. ‘‘ It is 
only in a limited sense and with wide 
reservations that the theory of a cosmo- 
politan ownership of the ballads can be 
admitted.” , 

Of ballads purely traceable to historic 
facts many find places in this volume. We 
read again of the “bauld Buccleuch’s” 
magnificent cutting-out expedition to Car- 
lisle (with seventy men, it is said, pace our 
editor); we again compare the Dinlay snow 
with ‘the lyart locks of Harden’s hair” in 
the ‘“‘hot-trod”’ for Jamie Telfer’s kye; and 
feel a glow of indignation at the fate of 
the patriotic reiver, Johnnie Armstrong. 

But we miss ‘Lord Maxwell’s Good- 
night,’ interesting as illustrating Border 
ethics in a way that can scarcely be modern, 
and ‘Auld Maitland,’ for which, we think, 
Prof. Veitch has successfully claimed anti- 





that ‘Edom o’ Gordon,’ which has suffered 
from the fame of Lady Wardlaw as an 
artist in paste, is probably a genuine 
antique. It seems at any rate a hundred 
years older than the date assigned, and has 
so true a ring that it is painful to part with 
one’s belief. 

Mr. Todd has been judicious in electing 
to print what he regards as really ancient 
ballads from the best complete versions, and 
to eschew the allurements of collation. 
Something is thereby lost, but we may con- 
gratulate ourselves on the purity of what 
is left. In the ‘Bonnie House o’ Airlie,’ 
which is given up as comparatively modern, 
the editor, on the other hand, has admitted 
additions as to ‘‘Charlie” and Lochiel which 
are not ‘‘ convincing,” however dramatic. 
This is the less excusable as he is aware 
that the incident has nothing to do with 
those heroes. 

In ‘The Harlaw,’ again, we miss the 
deeds of historic warriors in the “ brim 
battle,” and are put off with a most inferior 
version. But the worst error, to our mind, 
is the inclusion in the collection of a very 
modern ballad called ‘The Bluidy Stair,’ 
which positively reeks with anachronisms. 
We distrust the ‘wassail” in Rothesay 
Castle, the ‘‘scald” who strikes the harp till 

—— hearts beat mad and looks grew wild 
Wi’ his sang o’ victory, 
and Rory Mhor (why the aspirate?) even 
more deeply :— 
A dark-eyed chief has left the board 
Where he sat as lord and liege ; 
And he called aloud amidst the crowd 
For Thorfinn, his little foot-page. 
This chief is sufficiently fin de siécle to 
know he is a Norseman, though he has a 
Gaelic name. Says “the wild Norse 
warrior,” 
I’m Rory Mhor, the island chief, 
I’m Roderic, Lord of Bute ; 
For the raven o’ Norway flies above, 
And the lion o’ Scotland is mute. 
He makes certain advances to a lady, who 
indignantly rejects them ; then 
An eye micht be seen wi’ revenge to gleam 
Like a shot star in a storm ; 
And a heart was felt to writhe, as if bit 
By the never-dying worm ; 
and 
A struggle was heard on the chapel stair 
And a smothered shriek of pain— ; 
A deadened groan, and a fall on the stone— 
And all was silent again. 
The morning woke on the lady’s bower, 
But no Isabel was there ; 
The morning woke on Rothesay’s tower 
And blood was on the stair. 
All this is passable verse for a guide-book 
dated 1878, but presents no evidence of 
antiquity. We are glad that in ‘ The Dowie 
Dens o Yarrow’ the editor has used a 
sounder discretion. The version beginning, 
Late at e’en, drinking the wine, 
And ere they paid the lawing, 
They set a combat them between 
To fight it in the dawing, 
is nobler than that of Prof. Veitch, though 
there are many turns of expression which 
go far to prove the genuineness of the 
latter. ‘The clud of night,” which sug- 
gested Logan’s line, and “the scroggy 
braes,” so true to the aspect of the decaying 
forest, are spontaneous touches. And there 
is something, though we cannot follow it to 
the extent claimed, in the argument from 





quity. The same writer has pointed out 


the homogeneity of the narrative. Nodoubt 
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both versions are of considerable anti- 
quity. 

On the whole, the Professor, in his wel- 
come enlargement and reissue of his work on 
the Borders, takes a broader view of these 
ancient lays than the ‘“‘ Abbotsford” editor, 
who is necessarily circumscribed by the 
scope of his undertaking. ‘The Poetry of 
the Border” can be treated in greater detail 
than a selection intended to be typical of all 
the anonymous ballads of Scotland. That 
the latter is not quite representative is a 
matter of regret. Among Mr. Veitch’s 
ballads one from the English Border—Mr. 
Telfer’s version of ‘ Parcy Reed,’ narrating 
the betrayal by ‘‘ Girsonfield, that treacher- 
ous Hall,’”’ and the dying man’s farewell— 
is very touching, and all the better for the 
accretions to the older version. Another, 
not hitherto printed, and partly derived from 
the recitation of W. Welsh, to whom Mr. 
Veitch is indebted for his ‘ Dowie Dens 0’ 
Yarrow,’ is ‘The Ballad of Mossfennan, or 
the Logan Lee.’ It treats of the rejection 
by an heiress—Miss Grizel or Janet Scott of 
Mossfennan—in the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century, of certain wooers who come 
‘‘for the bonny bobtailed yowes,” and not 
for the beauty of the lady. Its interest lies 
chiefly in the ingenuity with which its 
approximate date has been traced by the 
editor, though there is plenty of verre in 
the lady’s scorn of the fortune-hunters. 
Similar skill has been shown in the discus- 
sion on ‘Otterbourne,’ as to which it is 
interesting to note that he considers the 
English ‘ Chevy Chase’ to be illustrative of 
quite a different chevauchée, to use the techni- 
cal term—the skirmish of Piperden in 1436. 
But of such discussions the most valuable 
is that on the authorship of ‘ Peblis to the 
Play.’ Mr. Veitch regards the reference in 
‘Christis Kirk on the Grene’ as showing 
the later date of that poem :— 

‘*Tn this case an important conclusion follows. 
For we find that in ‘Christis Kirk on the 
Grene’ the use of the article a before a con- 
sonant is almost uniform. This leads us to 
suppose that it is a production before the year 
1500, and not at all of the time of James V.; 
for while it is possible that the later usage of 
the article, the an or ane before a consonant, 
might have been introduced into an early manu- 
script by subsequent transcribers when the 
usage had grown up, it is highly improbable 
that the earlier usage, contrary to the habit of 
the time, would have been inserted into a later 
manuscript. Both the poems, therefore, may 
be regarded as productions of the fifteenth cen- 
tury.....5 And in that fifteenth century there is 
no man more likely to have written them than 
the author of ‘ The Kingis Quair.’ ” 


And he further shows that James I. had 
an intimate personal connexion with Peebles, 
which was, in fact, his hunting-seat through- 
out his reign, though if the poem was written 
after his captivity Major’s curious reference 
to the castle in which the mulier (? his wife) 
and her mother lived is more mysterious than 
ever. 

Generally, we may say of these Border 
poems and legends that they are collected 
with the insight, and set forth with the 
sympathy, of natural affection. Scotts and 
Kers, Johnstons and Maxwells, Veitches 
and Tweedies, live and move in the hands 
of their countryman, who has reanimated 
the old “riding days,’ that existence of 
“‘sturt and strife,” of tragedy and pathos, 





which never elsewhere was concentrated in 
so small a geographical area, or celebrated 
in more enduring song. 

The historical portion of the work is 
notable for the consistent theory which 
localizes the deeds of the historic Arthur 
in the Lowlands, where he gave a longer 
lease of existence to the British tribes, so 
hard pressed by the Angle, Pict, and Scot ; 
and for the sixth chapter, almost entirely 
rewritten, in which the writer traces the 
obscure history of the stubborn kingdom 
of Strathclyde till it was merged in Cum- 
bria, and again in Scotland at the beginning 
of the tenth century. The Catrail, he holds, 
was the ultimate line of defence of the 
Cymry during their four hundred years’ 
struggle with Pict and Dane. His judg- 
ment on the language and ethnology of the 
Picts seems to express the latest knowledge 
on the subject :— 

‘*The truth may perhaps be found to lie in 
this, that the Picts, while originally Gaelic, 
incorporated with their speech something of the 
language of the people who occupied Scotland 
before them, that these were probably Basque 
or Iberian, and that the Brythons coming after 
them, and interfusing with them, gave a Cymric 
or Brythonic tinge to the mixed Gaelic speech.” 
But it was the Angle and Norseman, not 
the Pict or Scot, who supplanted the Cymro 
on the Borders proper. 

The work concludes with an anthology 
of the many modern writers, some of whose 
best efforts have been evoked by ‘“‘ Cheviot 
bounds” and Yarrow stream, or by the 
legends grey-haired shepherds sing 
Of feuds obscure, and Border ravaging, 

Who rugged deeds recount in rugged line, 
Of moonlit foray made on Teviot, Tweed, or Tyne. 











La Politique extérieure de Louise de Savoie: 
les Relations diplomatiques de la France et 
de l’ Angleterre pendant la Captivité de 
Frangots I.(1525-1526). ParG. Jacqueton. 
(Paris, Bouillon.) 

Tue study of English history at the begin- 

ning of the sixteenth century led Mr. 

Brewer to a general remark, which may be 

extended to France: ‘‘ Where documents 

of the reign of Henry VII. (or Louis XII.) 

are reckoned by tens, those of Henry VIII. 

(or Francis I.) may be reckoned by hun- 

dreds.’ The fact remains true although 

Mr. Gairdner and the Rev. W. Campbell 

have edited five volumes of memorials or 

original papers—although M. de Maulde la 

Claviére has reprinted for the Société de 

Y Histoire de France a part of Jean d’ Auton’s 

annals and already issued four volumes of 

an elaborate biography of Louis XII. In 
spite of all this valuable work the first 

Tudor and the contemporary French 

monarch do not excite the reader’s interest as 

do their successors ; their diplomatic agents 
send rough accounts of their missions, with- 
out the slightest attempt to be picturesque. 

Such documents as are extant describing 

the relations between the two neighbour- 

ing countries are especially poor ; and only 
fifteen or twenty are producible. 

The change is solien if we look at the 
relations between France and England a 
little later, about the year 1520, when the 
rivalry of France and Austria comes to the 
front. Documents now, both for domestic 


and foreign affairs, become plentiful. M. Ar- 
' mand Baschet has givena list of all despatches 
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referring to — - French matters since the 
1509; Brewer began the priceless col. : 
lection of the Calendars of State Papers; ‘ 
and the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles. = 
lettres has just finished publishing the hg 
‘ Catalogue des Actes de Frangois I.,’ which * 
contains a good deal of diplomatic informa. = 
tion. The documents are not only numerous, Fin 
they are exceedingly vivid, and they have +] 
inspired more than one interesting essay, bs 
M. Gilbert Jacqueton’s monograph is a valu- He 
able contribution to this vast literature, and .- 
deserves a brief account. i 

It treats of one of the most important inci- hk 
dents in Henry VIII.’s foreign policy, and pe 
clears up a subject which Brewer was thought : 
to have exhausted. After fifteen years of st 
partial sympathy for the house of Austria, bat 1 
Henry began to dread Charles V.’s dreams § one 
of universal empire, and was afraid to play fear 
any longer the part of arbiter. How did the peace 
change take place? Who thought it advis. [| mind 
able, Henry VIII. or Wolsey? Who was the enem 
better for it? The answer to the first two § ™2' 
questions is to be found in chaps. i. to vi. Lo 
(pp. 46-198), and to the last in chaps. vii. | settle 
to ix. (pp. 199-296), and both answers are ff the t 
based upon an ingenious selection of un- J 20 | 
published records, transcribed in London or § Italy 
in Paris. ence 

The chief cause of open rupture between shake 
Henry VIII. and Francis I. in May, 1522, — —mu 
was a certain amount of financial troubles, | ° Mi 
which are explained with satisfactory clear- | 920. 
ness in pp. 24 to 41: firstly, 600,000 used 
golden crowns claimed by England as Spani 
arrears of the yearly pensions paid to her | for he 
since the treaties of Pecquigny, Etaples, § Twar 
and London (1475, 1492, 1514), and 500,000 | Which 
more as arrears of the ransom of Tournay || May, 
(1518) ; secondly, an obligation of 63,000), | league 
that the French Exchequer endorsed on behalf uzzli 
of two Italian firms of Lombard Street, the . Ja 
Cavalaris and the Frescobaldis, indebted to pleasu 
Henry VIII. for the customs of Southamp- the ac 
ton; thirdly, the instalments of Queen | ents. 
Mary’s dowry (Louis XII.’s widow, who 
married the Duke of Suffolk). 

These details are very dry, but we under- J 7%, 
stand now why Henry VIII. felt inclined Bret 
to renew his friendship with France as som J & (4 
as he saw an opportunity of obtaining the | y, Br 
money he claimed. He felt still more inclined J 4", 
to do so because he had lent thousands of je ten 
pounds to Charles V., and found him insol- as r 
vent. Butas he could not easily dissolve the dlanit 
close intimacy that had grown up between J (r.., 
them, and had no greater desire than to save § ;, rat 
appearances, he thrust Cardinal Wolsey  § 410.1) 
the stage and remained himself in the lender 
wings. Some historians have pretended avoid i 
that Henry VIII. preferred the imperial, fj; ato 
and Wolsey the French alliance, and that iher: 
the conclusion of the treaty of August, J 4, firs 
1525, which opened a period of seventeen § )., yous 
years’ friendship with France, marks the vill pro 
highest pitch of the cardinal’s influence. appointi 
M. Jacqueton has shown (pp. 101-107) that f 
there was no dissent between the king aut 
his minister, and that Wolsey obeyed his 
master’s orders, instead of overcoming 
objections, as Brewer seems to think. 
reality, when the king wished to change 
the course of his foreign policy, he wa 
too selfish and too cautious to run the hazard 
of unpopularity ; he let his minister act for 
himself. and once his secret intentions we! 
made known, he threw him over if public 
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= opinion was against them, but pocketed all 
28 ¢ advantage if it was favourable. 
L- It was quite different in France: Louise 
§; of Savoy and her son agreed thoroughly, and 
8- whether the king was present or absent, 
16 the same hand steered the ship. For two 
h years she deserved the admiration of politi- 
a- cians by her skilful and energetic policy. 
8, Had not Francis I. been taken prisoner 
ad at Pavia (February, 1525), she would have 
y. succeeded still better than she did with 
u- England. Even after that disaster she 
nd refused to make any sacrifice of territory, 
; and displayed great energy when she wrote 
Cl to her ambassador in London :— 
nd “‘The zeal the cardinal had for establishing 
ht and friendship between my son and his 
of master must not be altered by our adversity, 
18, put remain stronger than ever, so that every 
ms one may know that it was not suggested by the 
ay fear of my son’s luck, but by the wish for the 
he of Christendom ; if he has changed his 
is- mind this kingdom is in such a state that its 
he enemies shall see it is always provided with 
mand men and money.” 
vi. Louise of Savoy consented to a pecuniary 
ii, | settlement, and induced Henry VIII. to sign 
sro the treaty of August, 1525. England did 
in. | not benefit by this arrangement either in 
‘or | Italy or in Spain. Louise used her influ- 
ence to encourage the Pope and Venice to 
sen | shake off the burden of imperial supremacy 
92, | ~much heavier than the former occupation 
les, | of Milan by the French Crown—and to cry 
ar- | once more, “Italia fara da se”; she also 
00 | used England’s influence to threaten the 
as | Spanish Court, and obtain milder terms 
her | for her son’s release. This service was only 
les, | tewarded by 200,000 crowns by France, 
000 | which after the treaty of Cognac (concluded 
nay | May, 1526) was at the head of a general 
oo/, § league against Charles V. Altogether a very 
nalf puting imbroglio has been unravelled by 
the . Jacqueton, who affords his readers the 
ito | Pleasure of understanding the motives of 
mp- the actors by the aid of authentic docu- 
een § ments. 
who 
NEW NOVELS. 
der- J The Crime of Maunsell Grange. By Frederic 
ned | Breton. 3 vols. (Osgood, McIlvaine 
oon F & Co.) 
be Mz. Breron’s novel cannot be said to fulfil 
5 of the expectations awakened by its opening 
a chapters, in which the author undoubtedly 
the succeeds in conveying a sense of impending 
ai calamity, and imparting an agreeable flavour 
save | “Suspense to his narrative. But Mr. Breton 
on | 8 much more successful in suggesting an 
‘he atmosphere than in contriving incidents or 
ded developing characters. Indeed, it is hard to 
aa. avoid the suspicion tha‘, while engaged on 
that | U8 story, the writer changed his mind about 
zt the heroine, and deposed Azrael Charlton from 
we the first rank in order to make room for 
the | Ut Younger sister. Anyhow, most readers 
nce, | "probably resent the unexpected and dis- 
that § “BPOmting development of a decidedly pro- 
a mising character. What is true of the 
his § Wine is also true of the whole book, which 
- his § MPidly declines in interest as it advances. 
ln | we element of suspense is speedily dissi- 
ang? pated ; the crisis is crudely sensational, and 
7 the dénotiment tedious and unconvincing. In 
zari | "tks of a frankly melodramatic order it is 
t for bad policy to admit any admixture of inca- 
were § ity in the composition of hero, heroine, 
ablic§ " °f those characters who, ex hypothesi, are 
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intended to excite the admiration or enlist 
the sympathy of the reader. Mr. Breton 
has, unfortunately, disregarded this canon 
of melodramatic fiction. His hero is igno- 
miniously defeated in a personal encounter 
with the villain of the plot, and, for the rest, 
has a decided talent for failure, while the 
venerable proprietor of Maunsell Grange 
forfeits the good will of the most benevolent 
reader by his chronic indulgence in maudlin 
sentimentality. 


The Story of Abibal the Tsourian. Edited by 
Val C. Prinsep, A.R.A. (Smith, Elder 
& Co.) 

ARE not imaginary papyri couched in semi- 
Biblical language aa er played out as a 
foundation for fiction? If not, the sooner 
they are the better, for they are always dull ; 
and this story is no exception. The first half 
of the book is taken up with the story of 
the papyrus’s discovery and the destruction 
thereof; but the latter misfortune did not 
occur before the translation, which occupies 
the second half, had been made. The account 
of the difficulties thrown in the way of the 
enthusiastic geologist by his orthodox father 
seems rather out of date in the present 
decade, and would be more appropriate to 
the thirties than to the year 1884. The 
whole story wants vraisemblance, and ap- 
pears a mere clumsy device to account for 
the disappearance of the original manuscript. 
Abibal himself was a Tyrian who dis- 
covered Britain and died here; but his 
adventures with the Druids and others have 
but little interest, and might easily have 
been imagined from a cursory perusal of 
elementary histories of our island. 





The Martyrdom of Society. By Quillim Ritter. 
(Horace Cox.) 

‘Tue Martyrpom or Socrety’ tells of cer- 
tain experiments by reformers, and the 
ultimate failure thereof. If significant of 
anything definite, the little book may 
be taken to demonstrate that all our 
multifarious schemes and organizations 
for the good of the ‘‘masses” do little 
to reach the core of human ill, or to sound 
the depths of difference that lie between 
East and West. But the thing is a little 
vague, a little cynical, and a little foolish 
in places; and it leaves on us no very clear 
impression of any kind. A luminous thought 
or suggestion is now and then mixed with 
a good deal that savours of affectation or 
purposelessness. The pictures of latter- 
day men and institutions probably point 
at a caricature of sundry known persons 
and places. Be this as it may, the working 
of the new Exotic Club has here and there 
an amusing or thoughtful touch. The 
scheme of improvement and reform ends in 
chaos and incendiarism worked by those 
who were to have been benefited. The 
good people who planned the affair decline 
on simple loves and pastimes, like the cul- 
tivation of the garden in ‘ Candide.’ 





West Clif. By Easton King. (Digby & 
Long.) 

THERE is a species of satisfaction to be got 
out of mastering a volume that rebuts one 
at first sight with its air of dulness and 
ponderosity. When it is found to be not 





faction increases. Though the touch is 
rather inexperienced and wanting in charm, 
this is what happens with ‘ West Cliff’— 
a story whose principal effect is its careful 
truth to life and the manners of Portland 
Islanders as they were some seventy years 
back. One who knows the locality—not so 
long ago, it is true—is struck with the air 
of verisimilitude and the traces of old-time 
habits and traditions that still persist in a 
modified form in the inhabitants. The 
dialogue and characters are, on the whole, 
well maintained ; the dialogue—racy of the 
soil and the vernacular—may be found by 
some readers a little wearisome in spite of 
its naturalness. Others will hear in the 
rough accents of the fisherfolk and their 
womankind the sea influences that oblige 
them to raise their voices above the sounds 
of the elements. The esprit de corps, the 
bravery of the inhabitants, and, even now, a 
certain suspicion of strangers that charac- 
terizes them are well brought out. The tra- 
gedy of little ‘‘ Bezzie,” the dainty wild-flower 
maiden who wanted to be a lady, is only of 
the common material of fiction, perhaps, 
but it is not badly focussed and presented, 
and it is in some ways more human and of 
better quality than the forced pathos and 
passion that go to the making of many a 
so-called romance. 





A Conquered Self. By S. Moore - Carew. 
(Warne & Co.) 

‘A ConquereD Ser’ is dreary reading: 
not altogether because the matter is 
meant to be so, but because one feels 
the addition of a nameless something— 
evidently unconscious on the writer’s part 
—in the tone and surroundings that is more 
depressing than anything that happens or 
does not happen. Drapers and booksellers 
are the moving spirits of the tale, and they 
are conceived in a humourless fashion. 
Lydford, where the action takes place, is 
a small and deeply uninteresting country 
town. The people belonging to it are in 
their different ways as unattractive as the 
town, even those who are meant to be 
rather pleasing. One can imagine that with 
greater force and vitality the author might 
have succeeded in writing quite a disagree- 
able story; as it is, a certain weakness of 
handling and conception tends to make one 
very tepid as to its merits or demerits. One 
can but say that it has some appearance of 
truth and a certain hardness of atmosphere 
mixed with a good deal of inexperience. It 
also strikes one that the end and the begin- 
ning hang together about as badly as they 
can. 





Something Wrong. By E. Nesbit. (Innes 


& Co.) 

‘SomerHinc Wrong’ is a distinct improve- 
ment on Miss Nesbit’s ‘Grim Tales,’ re- 
viewed in these columns some weeks ago. 
Except in the first of these stories, which is 
the least successful, a less ambitious sort of 
horror is attempted than in the former 
book, and the comparative lightness of 
motive is a distinct advantage to the interest. 
Miss Nesbit reveals a quiet humour in the 
representation of lower-class country life, 
which is certainly her strong point, and 
which she might utilize even more than 





nearly so tedious as one feared, the satis- 


she does here. ‘The Blue Rose’ is a 
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most amusing satire on the thick-skinned 
meanness sometimes found in respectable 
cottagers, and ‘A Woman’s Vengeance’ is 
a bright little comedy in low life. A word, 
too, must be said in praise of ‘Tim,’ a 
quite excellent dog story, which is pathetic 
without being mawkish. 








RECENT VERSE. 
Reflections and Refractions. By Charles Weekes. 


(Fisher Unwin.) 
Teresa, and other Poems. By James Rhoades. 
(Longmans & Co.) 


Common-Room Carols, and other Verses and 


Parodies, chiefly relating to Oxford. By 
M. T. P. (Oxford, Alden.) 
Musa Consolatrix, By Charles Sayle. (Nutt.) 


The Seven Cities of the Dead, and other Poems. 
By Sir John Croker Barrow, Bart. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 

Dreams o’ Hame, and other Scotch Poems. By 
James D. Law. (Gardner.) 

The Dog in British Poetry. Edited by M. 
Maynard Leonard. (Nutt.) 

Mr. WEEKEs has written a curious, clever, and 

absurd book, in which the cleverness and the 

absurdity are curiously mingled. He imitates 

Rossetti and Browning, with occasional attempts 

at the most modern kind of impressionism, and 

he has a certain faculty as well as facility. But 
he uses words with absolute recklessness, as if 
they were so many sounds and colours, signify- 
ing nothing or anything. ‘The Young Manand 
his Soul,’ a poem in sixty-three stanzas of the 
kind used in ‘In Memoriam,’ is a most specious 
and mysterious composition, full of fine sound 
and brilliant effects of colour, and without a 
single comprehensible idea. Ideas seem always 
on the point of arriving at the stage of existence, 
but they never arrive. In ‘ Louis Verger’ we 
have an imitation of the Browning monologue, 
as it might be written by one who had read 

Rossetti’s ‘Last Confession.’ ‘ Phthisical’ is 

an equally definite imitation of Browning’s ‘ St. 

Martin’s Summer.’ Yet at times Mr. Weekes 

can be comparatively simple and comparatively 

himself, and can write as well as this :— 
TITAN. 
What matters where the great God flings 
Down on earth's floor thy thinking clay, 


If thou canst rise and live to-day 
The life of emperors and kings! 


So take thy soul and keep it sane; 
And, treading firm the green earth-sod, 
Look upward from that place to God, 
That he shall see thy soul again. 


There undejected, there unhurled 
Asunder—sick with mortal change ; 
Self-held from star to star to range, 

Or one with all the working world. 

O king of kings and emperors ! 

Though vagabond of night and morn : 
Some dusty quarry-fellow born 

To walk beside a tattered horse. 

Mr. Weekes has possibilities, and heis puzzling. 
Mr. James Rhoades is equally without mystery 
and without mastery. His play in one act ends 
as follows :— 


LuiGi (bursting in, B, through the smoke), Help ho! 
Teresa, wake! I come to rescue thee. 
TERESA (half-rising). Rescued—already ! (Dies. 


Luial. Death and hell! too late ! 
(He staggers towards door, R, but fulls stifled by the smoke. 
The miscellaneous lyrics, sonnets, and transla- 
tions which follow are better than this ; but Mr. 
Rhoades has, even in these, an occasional touch 
of a somewhat similar bloodthirstiness ; here, 
for instance :— 


He woke, and horror filled him, 
And he shrieked ; but kisses stilled him. 
At my heart hell-fire was licking, 
In my hand a death-blade pricking : 
Oh, I kissed to sleep and killed him 

In the dark before the dawn. 


For a change Mr. Rhoades writes about ‘The 


a traveller’s impression ; about Lord Shaftes- 
bury, whom he likens to “‘ eucalyptus of the 
fen.” And he has written at least one sonnet 
which is quite admirable :— 





LONELY GREATNESS. 
Unto the sea said God, ‘I thee create 

Naked of all the kind air nourisheth ; 

Be thou tempestuous, terrible as death, 

And bitter, and of man’s life insatiate : 

The melancholy wind be thy sole mate ; 

The lone moon vex thee, as she wandereth ; 

Yet shalt thou chide not for these things,’ God saith, 

‘Seeing that for greatness’ sake I have made thee great.’ 
O man! if thou, too, from sweet helpful art 

Be driven, and all the harvest of thine hand, 

Fair hopes of fruitful promise, fall from thee, 
Remember to be “egal accept thy part ; 

Bethink thee of the waste time-sifted sand 

And sovereign desolation of the sea. 

If Mr. Rhoades always wrote as well as that he 
would have written a good book; but he has 
not. 

M. T. P.’s collection of verses and parodies 
is distinctly clever and ingenious. It has its 
share of the inevitable puns and word-twistings, 
the invariable quips and cranks, the somewhat 
stiff and limping jokes that have been trotted 
out from the days of Hood downward ; as, for 
instance :— 

Oh, do not cut up rusty, Kate, 

Because I’m rusticated. 
It has also the usual—perhaps somewhat more 
than the usual—amount of forced rhymes, some- 
times as unpardonable as ‘‘ wrath ” and ‘‘ forth,” 
atTepoevra and ‘‘sent her.” Finally, being a 
book of Oxford verses, it has the usual gibes at 
proctors, at ‘‘ bulldogs,” at scouts, and other 
college luxuries. But it is very gay and young, 
it is full of smartness, and it has some qualities 
rather more worth having than smartness. The 
parodies on Mr. Kipling’s ‘ Barrack - Room 
Ballads’ are all clever, that on ‘ Fuzzy-Wuzzy’ 
particularly clever. The writer has caught Mr. 
Kipling’s way of phrase-making, his barbaric 
felicities of language, his clotted compounds, 
that do, however, serve their purpose by knock- 
ing you over. No one who was not, in his 
degree, curious about language and the struc- 
ture of verse could have imitated so closely and 
so happily. For mere rhyming ingenuity the 
ballad of ‘ The Philatelist ’ is the cleverest thing 
in the volume. It would have pleased the ear 
of Ingoldsby. 

Mr. Sayle’s little book of verses is issued in 
paper covers, such as Vanier uses for his 
Décadents and Symbolistes, for Verlaine in 
particular, and it has a motto from Verlaine’s 
‘ Art Poétique’ at the end :— 

sa ton vers soit la bonne aventure 
‘parse au vent crispé du matin 
Qui va fleurant la menthe et le thym...... 
Et tout le reste est littérature, 
After this one might naturally expect something 
rather modern and perverse, an expectation 
which the result does not justify. Indeed, one 
of the very best Brome in the book—a sonnet 
addressed ‘To Modern Rhymers,’ and dedi- 
cated to one of them—may be taken as a mild 
and gentle protest against the people who culti- 
vate modernity in poetry :— 
Poets! I come to break no lance with you. 
Be yours the lingering rhyme remembered still 
In years to come, albeit by the few : 
But as for me, I have no charmer’'s skill 
To strike the chords that, yet a-sleeping, will 
Place one beside the happy glorious dead. 
I have no strength to dlow a blast to fill 
This England glutted with the healthy bread 
Of Liberty and Equal Right. I tread 
A lowlier, silent, older path alone, 
And, challenged, hardly dare to raise my head. 
I sit apart and watch you. When we ’re gone 
And men would paint the poets then no more, 
Then may some ask: Who sits there by the door ? 
We ‘call this a protest as well as an apology ; 
and it is pleasant, in days when the rhymers of 
one school are inclined to be blatantly English 
and those of another school defiantly French, 
to come upon some one who is content merely 
to tread ‘‘a lowlier, silent, older path alone.” 
Mr. Sayle evokes a certain faint, melodious 
music from his reed-pipe-——a music which must 


: ; , be heard near at hand, and made one with a sym- 
Mummy-Pea,’ in which he finds intimations of | 
immortality ; about Dresden, of which he gives | 


pathetic mood. It can sometimes be very quaint 
and charming, as in this pleasantly old-fashioned 
fancy on ‘A Game of Bowls ’:— 


Light of step you fled away 
Across the velvet grass that day. 
Watching, we strove to follow you 
With skill of bias, two and two 





4 
Some have wandered far afield 
Mis-spent by an impetuous arm : 
Others prosperously reeled 
Into the circle of your charm. 


That lumbering fellow stands and stares 
Distant a foot’s space more or less, 

And filled with self-sufficient airs 

Lives ignorant of happiness. 

This other waiting still afar 

Turns his full gaze to where you are, 
And mourns across the parting plain 
He cannot have his time again.— 


Of me one half has gone astray 

And on the gravelled desert died :— 
The other half found out the way 
And, dribbing, tumbled to your side. 

To turn from this sincere, accomplished book, 
of however mild an estheticism, to Sir John 
Croker Barrow’s amateurish and merely amiable 
rhymes, is like passing from a performance of, 
let us say, the ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ to an 
educational selection on one of those proble. 
matical pianos in Board schools. Here is 
characteristic specimen of the shorter pieces, 
a copy of verses on ‘ Politeness,’ which might 
have been written by Sir Willoughby Patterne : 


We meet with many trials 

From those with whom we live, 
And many self-denials 

Whenever we forgive. 


We meet with much of rudeness 
From rich within our door ; 
We meet with more politeness 
From our neglected poor. 
Forget we, therefore, never, 
at most ourselves becomes— 
To all, politeness ever, 
ut most in all our homes. 
Elsewhere we find other respectable virtues 
chronicled, the charms of music commended, 
the supremacy of the Church belauded. And 
occasionally we find an etymological considera- 
tion, such as this of Ramsgate, rather a novelty 
in verse :— 


*Twas there she reigned in days of old 
At Riumsgate (as held by some), 
Or Romansgate (as others hold), 
Or Romesgate, erstwhile gate of Rome. 


For, sent by Rome, long years ago 
To Ramsgate St. Augustine came ; 
So whether Riumsgate or no, 
Yet Romesgate seems her rightful name. 

Mr. Law’s ‘Dreams o’ Hame’ are the work, 
evidently, of a Scotchman in America; and a 
portrait of a bustling little man in spectacles, 
a sprig of heather in his coat, fronts the title- 
page, and prepares us for what is to follow. 
The preface, written in rhyme, is printed as 
prose, and the whole book is interlarded with 
the most absolutely prosaic fancy run wild in 
this and almost every conceivable fashion. It 
is a perfect storehouse of unintentional humour. 
This (for once, in English) is Mr. Law’s estimate 
of himself :— 

My. fame shall live, I here announce, 
ill Time be dead beyond a doubt; 
Of course I hate to brag and bounce, 
But I might just as well speak out, 
And pass my judgment on my lore, 
For no one knows its value more ! 
What precisely Mr. Law thinks of his own 
work we may learn from an address ‘To the 
Queen in re the vacant Laureateship.’ It 
begins with a friendly greeting :— 
Victoria! Tho’ I hinna been 
For years at hame, ’tis true, 
My native shire is Aberdeen, 
’m proud to own it too; 
and it ends with a broad hint :— 
What would ye say to put the bays 
Upon a rustic bard ? 
We’ve had no lack o’ Southrons noo 
Toon-bred and college-wise, 
Aye gleg to laud wi’ beck and boo 
Their patrons to the skies ; 
So for a change ye micht alloo, 
What fair-play justifies, 
A Scottish Country-Muse to pu’ 
For aince the laurell’d prize! 
The book ends with an awful warning in the 
shape of an ‘Au Revoir,’ stating that the 
author is only twenty-eight, and may do much 
more in the future. Before writing anything 
more in rhyme, it would be weil for him to 
attempt to realize what poetry is—a process of 
which the first step would be the realization 
that there is not a single line of poetry in all 
these three hundred be-rhymed and rattling 
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Most anthologies, when not made on the 
somewhat unusual plan of choosing only what 
js choicest in itself, are open to many objec- 
tions; and the editor of ‘The Dog in British 
Poetry’ has ingenuously written down his own 
condemnation in the first lines of his preface. 
‘When this collection of poems was being 
made,” he tells us, ‘‘a well-known author and 
critic took occasion to gently ridicule anthologies 
and anthologists. He suggested, as if the force 
of foolishness could no further go, that the 
next anthology published would deal with dogs. 
Undismayed, however, by this,” continues the 
editor, ‘‘I persevered in my preparations, con- 
fident that the voice of the great dog-loving 
public in this country would drown that of the 
critic in question.” We agree entirely with the 
‘well-known author and critic,” and can find 
no excuse for a person who puts together a book 
of collected verse, and informs the reader, ‘‘ I 
am not concerned to defend the merits of the 
following verses.” And, indeed, the volume is 
amere dust-bin of refuse, odds and ends of what 
had once been good stuff, and what had always 
been bad, _ pell-mell into a common heap. 
But little really good verse has been written 
about dogs, and some of it, like Matthew 
Arnold’s, is still in copyright. ‘The Dog in 
British Poetry’ is an unfortunate idea badly 
carried out. 





TRANSLATIONS. 


Blanaid ; and other Poems from the Gaelic. By 
T. D. Sullivan. (Eason.)—Blanaid was daugh- 
ter of the king of the Isle of Man, and when 
the hero Cuchulain sacked the island he carried 
her off. She was claimed by Curoi, another 
hero, who had in disguise taken part in the 
expedition. He and Cuchulain fought for her, 
and Cuchulain was overthrown, buta year later, 
aided by the treachery of Blanaid, slew Curoi. 
Fercertne, the bard of Curoi, followed the pair, 
and one day when Blanaid stood near the edge 
ofa cliff, the bard rushed forward, clasped her 
in his arms, and leaped into the sea. 

He lifted Blanaid in that instant, went off from the ledge 


ith a leap, 
And holding Ce gripped as with iron, went down like a 
stone in the deep, 

is Mr. Sullivan’s rendering of the dramatic 
termination of the old tale. ‘Ailleen and 
Bailé,’ the next poem, tells how Baile Mac 
Buain loved Aillinn, the ‘‘ bright Lucy” of a 
prehistoric Leinster. They were to meet on 
the banks of the Boyne, but before they met he 
heard a false report that she was dead, and she 
a false report that he was dead. The result 
was the death of each, while from his grave a 
yew tree grew, and from hers an apple tree. 
Seven years later the poets of Ulster wrote the 
loves of their province on a tablet made from 
the yew; and the poets of Leinster engraved 
asimilar record on a tablet carved out of the 
apple tree. Centuries later, when Art, son of 
Conn of the Hundred Battles, ruled in Tara, 
these tablets, being produced one Allhallow e’en, 
flew together, and became inseparable ever 
after. They were long preserved in the trea- 
sury of Tara, and might perhaps now be 
mounted on green velvet in the Royal Irish 
Academy, as Mr. Sullivan suggests, but that 
Dunlaing, the Leinsterman, burnt all Tara and 
its contents, including these tablets, in the 
telgn of the famous Cormac Mac Airt, about the 
year A.D. 241. 

Then furious Dunlaing raging came, 

s war and havoc round, 

Burst on the hall with sword and flame 
. And burnt it to the ground, 
is Mr. Sullivan’s version of the record. ‘ The 
lay of Ossian on the Land of Youth’ is, in the 
original, one of the finest pieces of ancient Irish 
o- The bard, whom it would have been 

tter to call Oisin, since that is the invariable 

form of his name in genuine Gaelic literature, 
Was a laudator temporis acti. He hated the 
taillceenn or adzehead, as the pagans called St. 


Patrick, loathed the jangling of his bells, and 
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dwelt mournfully on the good old times when 
he and Osgar and Cian enjoyed hunts and 
feasts in Erin. One day he visited fairyland, 
and this is the story of the adventure. ‘The 
Voyage of the O’Corras’ and ‘The Death of 
King Conor Mac Nessa’ are the remaining 
poems of the volume. None of the poems gives 
much idea of the original, but if the strain of 
poetry is not very high, the verses at least deserve 
port as an attempt to increase the popular 
nowledge of a delightful literature. 


A Constant Lover, translated from the German 
of Wilhelm Hauff by Mr. John Nisbet (Fisher 
Unwin), is a very romantic and decidedly 
improbable story. It opens in Stuttgart, 
where the hero, Herr von Froben, is staying, 
as there is a portrait in the gallery which 
reminds him of a poor girl he has helped in 
Paris, with whom he is deeply in love. Our 
hero is given a lithograph of the portrait, 
and continues his journey to the Rhine, where 
he meets with a friend, who during his absence 
has married. As one guesses at once, the wife 
turns out to be the poor Parisian girl, who is 
very unhappy in her marriage. However, neither 
Herr von Froben nor Frauvon Faldnerrecognizes 
each other for some time, as he has only seen 
her imperfectly in the evening ; but one day he 
recounts his adventure in Paris and she faints. 
Later, when he is dozing in the afternoon, she 
appears dressed in the original clothes she wore 
in Paris. He thinks it a dream, but afterwards 
finds on the floor the ring he gave her. The 
next day he determines to pretend to sleep, but 
to remain awake; and when she comes he 
seizes her in his arms, and a long love scene 
takes place. At this critical moment the husband 
appears, and there is a stormy episode. On 
reflection, however, he agrees that a separation 
will be the only way out of the difficulty. Being 
a Catholic, the wife cannot get a divorce, and she 
refuses to change her religion. However, when 
about to depart with her relations for Spain, her 
determination gives way, and she changes her 
faith and remains with her lover, and we are led 
to believe they are happy ever after. The cha- 
racter of the fidgety, selfish husband, who 
thinks nobody’s opinion but his own worth 
having, is cleverly drawn ; but the hero and 
heroine are improbable, and not particularly 
interesting. 

Un1Ess we mistake, M. Hector Malot’s pretty 


story Micheline was rendered into English some 


years ago ; but our memory does not enable us 
to say whether the version which has just 
appeared by Julia E. S. Rae, 2 vols. (Ward & 
Downey), isa new one or the same in a different 
edition. This, however, is a matter of no conse- 
quence. The present version is very fairly done, 
and the book quite deserved to take its place on 
the shelves of the English circulating library. 


Messrs. Biackwoop have sent us The 
Trumpeter: a Romance of the Rhine, a trans- 
lation, by Jessie Beck and Louise Lorimer, of 
Scheffel’s well-known poem ‘Der Trompeter 
von Siackingen.’ The original work was written 
about forty years ago, and the power with 
which it has appealed to the German public is 
sufficiently indicated by the fact that the present 
translation has been made from the two hun- 
dredth edition. The story is so brightly told, 
and contains so many vivid sketches of life in 
Germany and Italy, that its popularity cannot 
be said to be undeserved. The task of the 
translators was by no means easy, and they may 
be congratulated on the vigour and good taste 
with which they have accomplished it. An 
interesting introduction is contributed by Sir 
Theodore Martin. 








SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Primer of Italian Literature. By F. J. Snell, 
M.A. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.)—It had come 
to be high time that some such book as this 
should proceed from the Clarendon Press ; for, 





among the very numerous publications of that 
fount of lettered learning, there had hitherto 
been only two works illustrating the Italian 
tongue—a scanty selection from Dante, and a 
similarly scanty selection from Tasso. We 
have read Mr. Snell’s treatise (179 pages) with 
considerable pleasure, and, in proportion to its 
restricted dimensions, with satisfaction. <A 
large amount of information is here compacted 
into a very readable form ; and the spirit of 
the writer, while not lapsing into indiscriminate 
laudation, is abundantly generous to all authors, 
whether of the first or the second or third rank 
—there is not a single observation that can be 
called carping. We should like to see the 
book, which has had the high advantagé of 
some assistance from Mr. York Powell, exten- 
sively read and warmly welcomed. Three works 
named as leading authorities are those of 
Emiliani-Giudici, Fenini, and Fornaciari. Mr. 
Snell holds that Italian literature began with 
the Trovatori of the Marca Trivigiana at the 
close of the twelfth century, succeeded in the 
thirteenth by Sicily; but whatever preceded 
Dante is rightly regarded as hardly more 
than preparatory for the great initiator and 
unapproached hero. To Petrarca, Machia- 
velli, Ariosto, Tasso, Metastasio, Parini, 
Alfieri, Meli, our author accords praise only 
less glowing than that which he devotes to 
Dante. Mazzini worthily closes his list. There 
are, of course, some points of detail open to 
objection or to diversity of view, and we 
will specify a few of these. Mr. Snell refuses 
to accept Dante’s own long-drawn assertion 
that the poems which he reproduced in the 
‘Convito’ were written with an allegorical 
intention. Possibly Mr. Snell may be right, 
but to deny a man’s own exposition of his own 
writings argues an amount of self-confidence 
not distant from temerity. He had forgotten 
his ‘Commedia’ in saying (p. 25) that Virgil 
urged Dante onwards in his extra-mundane 
ilgrimage by the examples of Aineas and of 

t. Paul. It is unfortunately not true that 
the reputation of the ‘Commedia’ ‘‘has re- 
mained constant” ever since its first appear- 
ance, for there have been long periods when 
thankless Italy treated it as of very little account ; 
indeed, Mr. Snell himself allows as much on 
pp. 121 and 145. Hard measure is meted to 
Farinata degli Uberti in weg him ‘* famous, 
or rather infamous” ; Dante, though he places 
him in hell as an unbeliever, lends no counten- 
ance to this epithet, and the general voice of 
history confirms the nobility of his character, 
according to the standard of those troublous 
times. We know of no authority for saying 
that the ‘ Fiammetta’ was the earliest writing 
of Boccaccio, and should have great difficulty in 
believing that it preceded the singularly stilted 
prose narrative named ‘ Filocopo’; and to allege 
that the poems ‘ Teseide’ and ‘ Filostrato’ have 
“the same general traits” as ‘Filocopo’ appears so 
wide of the mark as to suggest that ‘ Filocopo’ has 
remained unread by our author. On pp.40and 41 
the dates 1361 and 1360 cannot both be right. We 
hardly see why the ‘ Storia d’ Europa’ of Giam- 
bullari should be stigmatized as ‘‘a mere exhi- 
bition of style’; it isan interesting compendium 
of the events of an obscure period, and is pro- 
bably not below the level of such knowledge as 
could be demanded from an historical writer of 
its date ; neither do we know on what grounds 
Mr. Snell affirms that Pellico’s tragedy of 
‘Francesca da Rimini’ ‘‘ was translated by 
Byron.” In connexion with Pellico’s famous 
work ‘Le mie Prigioni’ some other writers of 
prison experiences are named, but not Settem- 
brini, one of the best of them. We should have 
expected also to find some sort of mention of 
the beautiful sispetti, and other forms of 
popular Tuscan or other poetry, and more than 
a mere incidental reference to Beccaria. Mr. 
Snell must surely be aware that such a phrase 
as ‘I Ingannati’ (which he gives as the title of 
a drama, p. 89) is grossly contrary to Italian 
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grammar. He is likewise frequently loose in 


his use of a terminal o or i for Italian proper | 


names: ‘‘Foligni” is a bad instance; but 
**Ugolini” (for Dante’s Ugolino, which is a 
Christian name and not a surname) is so sur- 
prising that it could only be regarded as a mere 
casual misprint but for the company, scattered 
passim, in which it occurs. It matches the 
Frenchman’s term for Shakspeare, ‘‘le vieux 
Williams.” 


The Bacchae of Euripides. With a Revision 
of the Text and a Commentary by Robert 
Yelverton Tyrrell, Litt.D. (Macmillan & Co.) 
—We welcome Prof. Tyrrell’s more mature 
treatment of this interesting play. It is, how- 
ever, in some respects indifferently adapted for 
young students and a school series. For in- 
stance, there is no note on kai tis ef madae 
codes, v. 824. Again, young scholars need not 
be troubled with the contention that Wecklein’s 
conjecture €AAgpois for év téAe, v. 860, is 
‘*probably the worst ever made,” which is 
needless, hazardous, and scarcely courteous. 
The conjecture certainly ought to be rejected 
summarily, but is not much, if at all, worse than 
Mr. Housman’s patch on v. 837, which Prof. 
Tyrrell accepts. For dAX’ aiva Ojoes EvpBa- 
Adv Béxyats paynv, Mr. Housman proposes 
GAA’ cipabys ef ocvpBadrav (or fvpBadrav 
according to Tyrrell) Béxyats paynv ; rendered 
‘*What! will you go and be recognized and 
join battle, &c.?” as if the new reading were 
equivalent to adAX’ esyvworos idv £upPadeis 
B. p. A less violent alteration is aA\’ av 
peOjoes aged B. p.: ** You will discard 
it again when you are about to fight the Bac- 
chanals.” This gives extra point to xédcpov 
Gvrep eis “Atdov AaBwv | dreor, vv. 857-8, 
and makes the next verse (858) appropriate : 
**Right! before I fight (as a man) I must re- 
connoitre (in female disguise, as it seems).” Out 
cf many improvements in the text, perhaps as 
interesting an example as any is v. 451, paiver Oe" 

eip@v Tovd’ év aGpxvow yap dv | x.t.A., for 
the editors’ péeOeoGe xetpov Tove’ * év dpx., K.7.A. 
(Burges). This improvement is strongly sup- 

orted by the gloss tov’ * éuov of the Laurentian 

S. Occasionally Prof. Tyrrell is inclined to 
be dogmatic in reliance on superficial arguments. 
For instance, on v. 278 he alters the vulgate 
ds & 4AGev ext tavtimadov to ds 8 7AM Ere’ 
avtimaXov after Mr. Housman, and says that the 
interpretation ‘‘he who has reached equal im- 
portance with her ” ‘‘is both forced and unsuit- 
able ; there is no question here of a comparison 
between Demeter and Dionysus, and if there 
were, Tiresias would have given precedence to 
the latter.” As a matter of fact the two deities 
are compared as inventors of benefits, for Prof. 
Tyrrell renders: ‘‘But her successor ...... 
invented the beverage of the grape to match” ; 
while Dionysus, though not mentioned first, 
is decidedly advanced before Demeter in the 
passage. The MS. readings are 68’ 7A6’ ei 
tavtimaAov and 65 7AGev emi tavrimador. 
Paley’s reading, ignored by Prof. Tyrrell, 6 & 
nAGev éxi tavrimaXoy, is clearly correct, but 
should be rendered ‘‘ but the other reached 
equality with her (in beneficence).” The more 
extensive alterations destroy an_ effective 
chiasmus, and also an impressive asyndeton 
(v. 279), while the position of Mr. Housman’s 
dvtimadov is very awkward. Prof. Tyrrell’s 
essay on the plot is singularly appreciative and 
scholarly, and the whole volume is instinct with 
critical ability and nice literary taste. 


P. Vergili Maronis Bucolica. By T. E. Page, 
M.A. With Vocabulary. (Macmillan & Co.) 
—Mr. Page’s commentary is, as was to be ex- 
pected, excellent, but would bear compression ; 
while the vocabulary—which is, or should be, 
an important feature of this little series—is too 
short. To speak with a plainness which is 
demanded by the recurrence of failure in this 
particular on the part of several editors who 
ought to have proved trustworthy, the vocabu- 





lary work is scamped. In the first three dozen 
lines five words occur which are not given at 
all—enim, levus, permitto, tegmen, teneo—and 
five other words which are not adequately 
treated. 


An Introduction to the Latin Language. By 
Maurice C. Hime, M.A.,LL.D. 2vols. (London, 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; Dublin, Sullivan 
Bros.)—The new edition of Dr. Hime’s ‘ Intro- 
duction to Latin’ contains so much additional 
matter, and is so far modified in some important 
points, that it may be regarded as virtually a 
new work. The compiler’s object has been to 
comprise in one work all the grammar, Latin 
exercises, and Latin reading which a beginner 
needs before being set to study a Latin author, 
so as not only to meet the wants of learners, 
but also to guide the less efficient teachers of 
Latin in intermediate schools. On the whole, 
he has succeeded in producing a useful and 
practical work. As Dr. Hime has relaxed his 
principle of not teaching syntax until accidence 
has been learnt to the extent of defining ‘‘ sub- 
ject,” ‘‘ predicate,” ‘‘ copula,” ‘‘ complement,” 
** object,” in chap. ii. p. 13, and setting Filia 
Nume naute in his first exercise, we think he 
might have gone further in the same direction 
with advantage. We find régo, but ré-gor; 
regunt, but reg-unto; mdne-re, but mdné-rem. 
In the case of such phrases as capitis con- 
demnare, ambitus condemnare, the difference 
between the two genitives should be clearly 
pointed out, the former being analogous to a 
genitive of price. From p. 144 it is to be 
inferred that i between vowels in Latin, often 
written j, was a double consonant, whereas all 
we know is that it may have been a double 
letter, i.e., a double sound, while the form 
bijuqus is ignored. However, a few blemishes 
are to be almost expected in a book of this 
kind and bulk. We have noted many instances 
of exceptional thoroughness and accuracy. 

Souvenirs des Cent Jours. Par M. Villemain. 
Edited, with Notes, by G. Sharp. (Longmans 
& Co.)—Charlotte Corday: a Tragedy. With 
Introduction and Notes by A. R. Ropes. (Cam- 
bridge, University Press.}—Polyeucte : Tragédie. 
Par Pierre Corneille. With Introduction and 
Notes by E. G. W. Braunholtz. (Same pub- 
lishers.)—The editing of French classics seems 
now to bea favourite pastime of the younger 
assistant masters in public schools. Mr. Sharp 
has extracted from Villemain’s ‘Souvenirs 
contemporains’ the part relating to the Hun- 
dred Days, abridging it considerably, and he 
may be congratulated on hischoice. Villemain’s 
style is clear and should not puzzle anybody 
with a slight knowledge of French. Boys, too, 
can be interested in Napoleon. We do not 
think they can be made to care for Ponsard’s 
tragedy ; but presumably it has been selected 
for local examinations, and the Pitt Press in- 
tends to make an honest penny out of an edition 
of it. Mr. Ropes’s notes are good, but not 
free from mistakes. Felix de Wimpfen was not 
‘*a German officer in the French army.” Dr. 
Braunholtz has annotated ‘ Polyeucte ’ carefully 
and well. On the whole, he seems to us to 
have a better idea of what a school edition 
should be than his learned colleague Dr. Breul; 
but fine as Corneille’s tragedy is, is it wise to 
try to make the British schoolboy read it ? 


Plain Principles of Prose Composition. By 
W. Minto. (Blackwood & Sons.)—These re- 
marks of the late Prof. Minto are characterized 
by the shrewdness and good sense that never 
deserted him. The perusal of them will do 
a clever boy in the upper sixth a great deal 
of good. 

Ediscenda. By Joseph Wood. (Rivington, 
Percival & Co.)—Dr. Wood has made an ex- 
cellent selection of ges to be got by heart, 
and his publishers ~~ printed them on good 
paper ; but they have omitted the printer’s 
name. Whether his boys will agree with Dr. 
Wood, that by learning these extracts they are 
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laying up a delightful resource for their old age 
may be doubted ; but the mastering of then 
will benefit them. 


Paradise Lost. Books I. and II. Edited by 
A. W. Verity. (Cambridge, Pitt Press, )— 
Having edited books v., vi., xi., and xii., Mr. 
Verity now turns to the first two books. We 
wish he had begun with them. His introduc. 
tions and notes are, as they always are, scholar 
and interesting. He has a wide range of know. 
ledge, and brings it to bear on his subject with 
much skill. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


A Short History of China: being an Account 
for the General Reader of an Ancient Empire and 
People. By D. C. Boulger. (Allen & Co,)— 
Readers of the author’s larger history of Ching 
and of the present work scarcely needed his 
assurance, as given in his preface, that the 
latter is not an abridgment of the original work, 
The arrangement is entirely different, and so 
far as the same subject makes another treat. 
ment possible, this one is differently conceived, 
The subjects of the first volumes of the earlier 
history have been vastly compressed, and supple. 
mentary matter is added to bring the record down 
to the latest time. To round off the subject an 
essay on the government of China, reprinted 
from the Times, has further been appended. 
The author does not profess to have gone to 
original authorities for his facts before the 
beginning of foreign relations with China, but 
has accepted the work of De Mailla and other 
Jesuits as the basis of his history. As these 
writers, however, drew their inspiration from 
the native historians we have condensed in the 
pages before us all that these last are able to 
tell us of their country’s career. Like all 
Eastern chroniclers, Chinese historiographers 
deal only with courts and battle-fields. The 
people are left unnoticed, or if they are men- 
tioned it is only to record the numbers slain at 
the sacking of cities or to register the victims of 
pestilence. To most readers the last chapters, 
containing a history of recent events in China, 
will be the most interesting portion of the 
present work. The facts concerning the 
tions of foreigners with the Court at Peking are 
well and accurately told, and furnish a good 
criterion of the attitude of the emperor's 
Government towards Europeans. A careful 
study of this portion of the work does not leave 
on the mind a favourable impression either of 
the honesty or of the goodwill of the mandarins. 
That they are forced into communication with 
Western governments they admit, but they 
show unmistakably that it is against their 
will and inclination. The whole history of 
the relations of this country with Chins is 
one long record of hostility and duplicity on the 
one hand, and patient endurance on the other. 
The idea of Englishmen being cooped up in 
narrow settlements, from which they were not 
allowed to stray, and to which they were for- 
bidden to bring their wives and daughters, 
represents a state of things which is scarcely 
credible. It was this kind of treatment, added 
to countless restrictions to trade and the im- 
position of unjust and intolerable exactions, 
which led to what it is the good pleasure of sonie 
people to call ‘the iniquitous opium war” of 
1840. The work before us further contains 
some noteworthy evidences of the arbitrary 
and despotic nature of the Government. It 
may possibly be remembered that on the 
death of Hienfung, in 1860, his infant son 
Tungche ascended the throne, with his mother 
(who had been one of the imperial conct 
bines) and the empress as regents. These 
ladies governed the empire, with Prince Kung 
as adviser, until 1872, when Tungche took to 
himself a wife and the reins of power. For 4 
time things -went smoothly within the palace, 
but of a sudden an imperial decree appeared, 
degrading Prince Kung, who for the past twelve 
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years had been the mainstay of the empire. On 
the following morning an edict, issued not by 
the emperor, but by the dowager empresses, was 
mulgated, reinstating the prince in all his 
ionities. Shortly after this storm in the pene- 
tralia of the palace the emperor sickened with 
smallpox, so it was said. At first he was 
reported to be doing well, but suddenly it was 
announced that he ‘‘had ascended upon the 
Dragon to be a guest on high.” At thisjuncture 
the dowager empresses, ignoring the claims of 
Tungche’s widow to the segency, seized again 
upon the sceptre of power, and, without waiting 
to see whether Tungche’s posthumous child 
would prove to be a son or daughter, chose an 
infant cousin of the late emperor as the heir to 
the throne. 

“Their motive was plain. Had [the empress 

Abluta’s child happened to be a son, he woul 
have been the legal es as well as the heir by 
direct descent, and she herself could not have been 
excluded from a prominent share in the Govern- 
ment. To the empress dowagers one child on the 
throne mattered no more than another ; but it was 
a question of the first importance that Ahluta 
should be set on one side. In such an atmosphere 
there is often grievous peril to the lives of incon- 
venient personages. Ahluta sickened and died. 
Her child was never born. The charitable gave 
her credit for having refused food through grief 
for her husband, Tungche. The sceptical listened 
to the details of her illness with scorn for the vain 
efforts to obscure the dark deeds of ambition.” 
Mr. Boulger’s history is full of incidents such 
as these, which, while suggesting the semi- 
barbarism of the state, supply a dramatic interest 
to the events which he recounts. 


In the volume of essays purporting to come 
From Wisdom Court (Heinemann), Messrs. 
Merriman and Tallentyre deliver to the world 
their opinions ‘‘ On Girl,” ‘‘On the Sea,” ‘‘On 
Meals,” and various other subjects. Their 
opinions seem to be those of the commonplace 
bachelor who lives in chambers, has no illu- 
sions, agrees with the views commonly current 
in society, and above all desires to avoid all 
trouble and bother. Most of the remarks are 
true in their way, nearly all are commonplace, 
while the obvious cynicism and mild jocu- 
larity that characterize the style become tire- 
some. Here is a passage, for example, from 
the essay ‘‘ On Pleasure,” which is a fair speci- 
men of what one gets all through. The essay is 
chiefly written to illustrate the somewhat trite 
truth that people often make their pleasures a 
burden :— : 

“Since the undergraduate days we have tried 
many things: we have seen the world and mixed 
among our fellow men. We have actually met 
individuals who sought pleasure before breakfast. 
It has been our lot to speak with men in the flesh 
who got up at six in the morning to play golf. Of 
course they were struck off our visiting list. We 
once went mountaineering to Switzerland, but that 
did not run into asecond season. There was too much 
getting up the os before, stumbling up a steep 
incline in the dark, and turning back as soon as it 
was light because the weather was unpropitious. On 
off days some of our party used to keep their hands 
in, as they put it, by climbing up a glacier and get- 
ting their feet wet.” 

And soon. To some this style of writing has 
_ ; they should get the book, for it is full 
of it. 


Mr. Jerome’s numerous admirers will not 
be disappointed if they provide themselves with 
Novel Notes (Leadenhall Press) before their 
annual holiday to the seaside. They will find 
that it contains all that they have been taught 
to expect from their favourite author—easily 
flowing talk not unmixed with unforeseen jokes 
and recondite puns, some good stories that 
provoke to merriment, and some serious ques- 
tionings withal, and reflections on matters of 
high import that occupy men’s minds, such as 
dual personality and the virtuous poor and 
happy marriages; nay, as if to make the 

a complete epitome of life,-there are even 
to be found here a few passages that are quite 
dull. There is a thin thread of story running 





through to connect the various articles together, 
but it does not interfere very much with the 
interest of the book. What more need be said? 
We have here Mr. Jerome at his best, and 
everybody knows what that is. 


Chamisso: a Sketch of his Life and Work. 
With Specimens of his Poetry and an Edition 
of the Original Text of ‘Salas y Gomez.’ By 
Karl Lentzner. (Williams & Norgate.)—Few 
English readers, according to Mr. Lentzner, are 
aware that Chamisso ‘‘ever wrote a line of 
poetry, or acquired any other title. to celebrity 
than that which his far-famed romance ”—the 
story of Peter Schlemihl—‘‘conferred upon 
him.” This may be a somewhat exaggerated 
statement, but it is probably true that Chamisso 
is not nearly so well known in this country as 
he ought tobe. In his ideas and modes of feeling 
he was in thorough sympathy with his adopted 
nation, but the influence of his French birth 
asserted itself in the exquisite grace and purity 
of his style. At the age of twenty he had a very 
imperfect knowledge of the German language, 
yet he mastered it so completely that there are 
not many poets of the Fatherland who can be 
said to have surpassed him in the power of 
using it as an instrument for the expression of 
subtle thought and delicate sentiment. ‘Salas 
y Gomez,’ which is reprinted and in part trans- 
lated in the present volume, commands universal 
admiration in Germany, and Mr. Lentzner will 
have done good service if he succeeds in calling 
the attention of English students of German 
poetry to so fine a masterpiece. Mr. Lentzner’s 
‘sketch ” of Chamisso’s ‘‘life and work” is 
written in a frank, unpretending style, and 
conveys 4 clear and accurate conception of the 
leading qualities both of the poet’s genius and 
of his personal character. The translations, 
upon the whole, are very good, but Mr. Lentzner 
ought not to have represented the outcast in 
‘Salas y Gomez’ as drinking the sound of the 
boatswain’s whistle with “‘ greedy eyes.” There 
is no reference to eyes, greedy or otherwise, in 
the original passage. 


Art Out-of-Doors: Hints on Good Taste in 
Gardening. By Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer. 
(Fisher Unwin.)—Mrs. van Rensselaer’s little 
book on gardening has slight interest for English 
readers. It is so obviously intended for Trans- 
atlantic perusal that it is somewhat difficult to 
appreciate the necessity of its publication in 
London. It is one of a large number of similar 
works which have appeared in recent years, and 
it is not the best among them. So far as we 
can ascertain, its raison d’étre is the eulogizing 
of an American ‘‘ landscape artist-gardener ” (a 
nineteenth century equivalent, perhaps, of 
‘*Capability”” Brown) whose name will be 
unfamiliar to most of our readers. Mr. 
Frederick L. Olmsted is the ‘‘artist” who 
designed Central Park in New York city, the 
surroundings of the Capitol at Washington, 
D.C., and the grounds of the Chicago Exhibi- 
tion. Admitting that he is a very learned 
person, who has had unusual opportunities for 
the exercise of his tastes, we are hardly 
prepared to accept all Mrs. van Rensselaer has 
to say on his behalf, even to the extent of 
recommending students to ‘‘ enter an office like 
Mr. Olmsted’s.” His work in landscape gar- 
dening speaks for itself, and as to his books, 
Mrs. van Rensselaer gives us the titles of two 
which may be mentioned here, for the edifica- 
tion of those who wish to study his views. 
The books are: ‘Description of a Plan for the 
Improvement of Central Park,’ 1858 ; and ‘A 
Consideration of the Justifying Value of a 
Public Park,’ 1881. A careful perusal of Mrs. 
van Rensselaer’s little work tells us nothing our 
readers cannot find in the well-known volumes 
by Mr. William Robinson, Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield, and Mr. J. R. Sedding, to which we 
may add Mr. H. E. Milner’s book entitled ‘ The 
Art and Practice of Landscape Gardening.’ It 
is evidently a painstaking compilation, in which 





we should have been glad to find fuller recog- 
nition of the beauty of the English herbaceous 
garden, of the bog-garden, and of the Alpine 
garden. Its value would have been largely 
enhanced had it contained a chapter devoted to 
a description of one of the best of such gardens 
as they exist to-day, such as that at Great 
Tangley Manor, near Guildford. Mrs. van 
Rensselaer’s book does not profess to be more 
than a collection of ‘Hints on Good Taste in 
Gardening’; but even this modest ambition is 
not fully achieved. And the best we can sa 
on its behalf is that we trust its readers wi 
be induced to continue their studies in more 
profitable volumes, not necessarily limited to 
the scope of Mr. Olmsted’s ‘‘aims and 
methods,” 


WE have received from Birmingham the 
catalogues of Mr. W. Downing, containing pur- 
chases from the Brabourne and Dalzell libraries ; 
of Mr. C. Lowe (secondhand), very full, and 
comprising a list of works wanted to purchase ; 
and of Mr. A. Thistlewood, which contains some 
curiosities,—and that of Mr. T. Carver from 
Hereford, a good and varied collection. Among 
London lists we have that of Mr. Dorman, late 
Messrs. Garratt & Co. (largely Cruikshankiana) ; 
also Mr. G. Philip’s comprehensive catalogues 
of tourists’ requisites, among others a new 
‘Handy-Volume Atlas of London’; and the 
catalogue of Mr. A. Jackson, in which books on 
Australia are prominent. From Messrs. Deprez 
& Gutekunst we have received the Revue des 
Autographes, the interesting list of M. E. 
Charavay of Paris. 


We have on our table The Liability of 
Railway Companies for Negligence towards 
Passengers, by A. Parsons (Cox),—Macauay’s 
Lord Clive, with Introduction and Notes by 
K. Deighton (Macmillan),—The Gallic War of 
C. Julius Cesar, Book I., with Introduction, 
Notes, and Appendices by J. Brown (Blackie), 
—Modern German Series: Robert Blake und 
Cromwell, edited by C. W. S. Corser (Riving- 
tons),— Enunciations in Arithmetic, Algebra, 
Ewelid, and Trigonometry, with Examples and 
Notes, by P. A. Thomas (Macmillan),— Worked 
Examples in Coordinate Geometry (Clive & Co.), 
—The Need and Use of getting Irish Literature 
into the English Tongue: an Address, by 8. A. 
Brooke (Fisher Unwin),—The Making of a News- 
paper, edited by M. Philips (Putnam),—Art for 
Art's Sake, by J. C. Van Dyke (Low),—Smith- 
sonian Meteorological Tables (Washington, U.S., 
Smithsonian Institution), — The Story of the 
Atlantic Telegraph, by H. M. Field (Gay & 
Bird), — Bibliography of the Athapascan Lan- 
guages, by J. C. Pilling (Washington, U.S., 
Government Printing Office),—The Phraseology 
of Golf, illustrated by G. B. W. (Simpkin),— 
The Skin, by M. Dockrell, M.D. (Renshaw),— 
Sciatica, by A. S. Eccles, M.B. (Macmillan),— 
Dogs I have Known, by the Rev. Harry 
Jones (S.P.C.K.),— All the Dogs’ Fault, by 
T. B. Connery (New York, Collier),—Claud 
Brennan, by J. Ferrars (Bristol, Arrowsmith),— 
A Vagabond’s Honour, by E. de Lancey Pierson 
(Drane),—A Literary Courtship, by A. Fuller 
(Putnam),—From Morn till Eve, by E. Dunford 
(Digby & Long),—My Peril in a Pullman Car, 
by A. Griffiths (Drane),—Christabel (concluded), 
with other Poems, by H. C. Howard (Kegan 
Paul),—Anne Boleyn: a Historical Drama in 
Five Acts (Marsden),—Poems, by J. K. Lamont 
(Gardner),—Christ: a Dramatic Poem in Three 
Acts, by C. S. Hartmann (Boston, Mass., 
U.S., the Author),—The King and the King- 
dom, Series I., II., and III. (Williams & Nor- 
gate),—An Enquiry into the Truth of Dogmatic 
Christianity, by W. D. Harden (Putnam),— 
The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges: 
The Epistles to the Colossians and to Philemon, 
with Introduction and Notes by the Rev. 
H. C.G. Moule (Cambridge, University Press), 
—Episcopacy, by J. Fraser (Clarke),—Papers of 
the American Society of Church History, Vol. V. 
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edited by the Rev. S. M. Jackson (Putnam),— 
Early Christian Missions of Ireland, Scotland, 
and England, by Mrs. R. Charles (8.P.C.K.), 
—Homely Sermons for Working Days, by F. C. 
Stamer (Simpkin),—The Good News told in 
Simple Words, by C. P. S. Warren (S.P.C.K.), 
—Im Reiche des Lichtes, by H. Gruson (Asher), 
—Manual Practic de Limba Engleza pentru Uzul 
‘Romanilor, by Prof. L. E. Sinigaglia (Craiova, 
Ralian & Samitca), —Le Connétable de Les- 
diguiéres, by Ch. Dufayard (Hachette), —L’ Al- 
gérie et la Tunisie a travers les Ages, by A. 
Boutroue (Paris, Leroux),—and Festrede zur 
Enthiillung des Thun-Exner-Bonitz-Denkmals, 
by Wilhelm von Hartel (Vienna, Holzhausen). 
Among New Editions we have Lehrbuch der 
Griechischen Staatsaltertiimer, by Dr. Karl F. 
Hermann, Part II. (Freiburg i. B., Mohr),— 
20, by R. Overton (Drane),—and Walks in 
the Ardennes, edited by P. Lindley (30, Fleet 
Street). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 
Pinson’s (H.) Book of Reference for the Frauds and Falsities 
in the Revised Version, 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Stuart’s (A. M.) The Path of the Redeemed, Sermons, 3/6 cl. 
Law. 
Munro's (J. E. C.) Commercial Law, an Elementary Text- 
Book for Commercial Classes, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
Poetry. 
Atkinson’s (Rev. W. B.) Songs in the Night, Poems on 
Various Subjects, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
History and Biography. 
Edye’s (Major L.) Historical Records of the Royal Marines, 
Vol. 1, 8vo. 42/ net. 
Saint-Amand’s (I. de) Women of the Valois Court, trans- 
ted by E. G. Martin, cr, 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Salisbury’s (W. A.) Portugal and its People, a History, 3/6 
Stirling’s (A. H.) Torch - Bearers of History, Historical 
Sketches, cr. 8vo. 2/cl. 
Wellesley (The Marquis), K.G., by Rev. W. H. Hutton, 
er. 8vo. 2/6 cl. (Rulers of India.) 


Geography and Travel, 
Illustrated Official Handbook of the Cape and South Africa, 
edited by J. Noble, cr. 8vo. 8/6 cl. 
Philology. 
Hauff's Das Wirtshaus im Spessart, Mirchen, with Notes, 
&e., by G. E. Fasnacht, 12mo. 3/ cl. 
Terence: The Adelphe, with Introduction, Notes, &., by 
S. G. Ashmore, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
Science. 
Brodie’s (C. G.) Dissections Illustrated, Part 2, royal 8vo. 10/ 
Davis's (J. R. A.) An Elementary Text-Book of Biology, 
Part 1, cr. 8vo. 8/6; Part 2, cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Donkin’s (H. B.) The Diseases of Childhood, 8vo. 16/ cl. 
Hatschek’s (Dr. B.) The _ and its Development, 
translated and edited by J. Tuckey, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Hewitt’s (F. W.) Anzsthetics and their Administration, 10/6 
Hirt’s (Dr. L.) The Diseases of the Nervous System, trans- 
lated by A. Hoch, 8vo, 21/ cl. 


General Literature. 

Allen’s (Grant) The Scallywag, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 

Behring Sea Arbitration (The), Letters to the ‘ Times’ by its 
Special Correspondent, er. 8vo. 2/6 

Besant’s (W.) St. Catherine’s by the Tower, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 

Black’s (W.) Sabina Zembra, a Novel, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Carr's (E.) The Heart of Montrose, and other Stories, 3/6 cl. 

Chetwynd’s (Hon. Mrs, H.) A Brilliant Woman, cr. 8vo. 2/6 

Craddock’s (C. E.) In the “ Stranger People’s” Country, a 
Novel, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Dale’s (D.) The mage Blacksmith, a Novel, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 

Dickens’s (C.) Tale of Two Cities, er. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

Doyle’s (A. Conan) The Great Shadow and Beyond the City, 
cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Fletcher’s (J. S.) The Quarry Farm, a Country Tale, 6/ cl. 

Galbraith’s (L.) Pretty Miss Allington, and other Tales, 4/6 

Gresswell’s (Rev. W. P.) The British Colonies and their 
Industries, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 

King’s (E.) Joseph Zalmonah, a Novel, er. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

Knollys’s (B. S.) My Black Spirit, a Novel, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 

a (L.) The Monkey Theatre, a Movable Toy- 

k, roy. 4to. 7/6 bds.; Humorous Picture Book, 3/ bds. 

Steel’s (F. A.) From the Five Rivers, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Stevenson’s (R. L.) Catriona, a Sequel to ‘ Kidnapped,’ 6/ cl. 

Wallace’s (L.) The Prince of India, or Why Constantinople 
Fell, 2 vols. 12mo. 21/ cl. 

Warden's (F.) A Witch of the Hills, er. 8vo. 2/ bds. 

Zangwill (I.) and Cowen’s(L.) The Premier and the Painter, 
a Fantastic Romance, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 


FOREIGN, 
Theology. 
Esser (G.): Die Seelenlehre Tertullians, 4m. 60. 


Wolfsgruber (C.): Die Correspondenz des Schottenabtes 
Anton Spindler, 4m. 


Law. 
Hiibner (R.): Gerichtsurkunden der frinkischen Zeit, 


Part 2, 6m. 60. 
_ Philosophy. 
eulincx (A.), Antverpiensis, Opera Philosophica, rec. 
J. P. N. Land, Vol. 3, 14m. “iy ora 
us History and Biography. 
Gregorii I. Pape Registrum Epistolarum, ed. L. M. Hart- 
mann, Vol. 2, Part 1, 8m. 





Geography and Travel, 
Ratzel (F.): Die Vereinigten Staaten v. Amerika, Vol. 2, 
15m. . 


Philology. 
Mitteilungen aus den orientalischen Sammlungen der 
k6énigl. Museen zu Berlin, Vol. 7, 26m. 


Science. 
Henoch (E.): Vorlesungen iib. Kinderkrankheiten, 17m. 
General Literature. 
Papus: Traité élémentaire de Magie pratique, 12fr. 


nema cr 








REMINISCENT CALAMITY. 
Tuy way, Calamity, hath been to borrow 
From thine own memory still thy sternest stroke : 
At Senlac, when our England bleeding woke, 
With Harold slain, to William’s iron morrow, 
*T was thy fell memory ruled the sword of Sorrow— 
Bade England’s “ shield-wall” break as Norway’s 
broke 
When died at Stamfordbridge great earls who 


spoke 
In later days through deathless lips of Snorro ! 


Though memory lends thee now this stroke of 
thine : 
Though Tryon’s men like Kempenfelt’s went 
down 
’*Mid England's fleet-—went down in waveless brine— 
No tears like those that fell in Portsmouth town 
Shed we for heroes waiting there the sign 
To live should Duty bid them live—or drown. 
THEODORE WATTS. 








A BILINGUAL ORDINANCE OF WILLIAM I. 


OnLy two statutes of the Conqueror have been 
preserved to us in their original words. The 
ordinance on the mode of trial in lawsuits 
between French and English was written in 
Old English and translated into Latin by a 
private jurist, viz., the author of the ‘ Quadri- 
partitus.’ Of the enactment concerning separate 
episcopal jurisdiction, on the other hand, we 
possess two Latin texts, viz., those of the 
charters drawn up for the bishoprics of Lincoln 
and London. The former one is transcribed 
in an Inspeximus of Richard II. in the Record 
Office, and, less accurately, in the ‘ Registrum 
Antiquissimum’ of Lincoln Cathedral of the 
thirteenth century. The text of the charter 
for London exists in the ‘ Liber Pilosus ’ of St. 
Paul's, of the middle of the thirteenth century. 
Thorpe printed it (‘ Ancient Laws,’ p. 213), but 
omitted the last line: ‘‘In hac eadem carta 
ponuntur eadem verba Anglico sermone verbo 
ad verbum.” The scribe, of about 1240 or 
1250, evidently copied a leaf of parchment, 
which he at least considered to be the Con- 
queror’s original, and in which an English text 
stood beside (most likely after) the Latin one. 
The rubric ‘‘ De libertatibus restitutis ecclesiis 
et ecclesiasticis personis” does not, however, 
belong to the Conqueror’s time, but to the date 
of the transcript. F. LizBERMANN. 





SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 

A .iTeRary relic of much interest to ad- 
mirers of Samuel Taylor Coleridge has just 
come into the hands of a firm of booksellers in 
Liverpool. It is Coleridge’s copy of ‘‘ Certaine 
Learned and Elegant Workes of the Right 
Honorable Fulke, Lord Brooke, written in his 
youth and familiar exercise with Sir Philip 
Sidney, 1633”; and the numerous MS. notes on 
the margins of its pages, and bracketed (or, as 
Coleridge calls them, ‘‘ incrotcheted ”) passages 
are evidence of the careful and critical manner 
in which he read books of this class. 

On the first page of the volume (p. 23, Cole- 
ridge having worked with an imperfect copy of 
the book) he writes: ‘‘ Assuredly few authors 
yield a passage of such compleat excellence as 
that in 285th-286th [pages] of this volume”; 
and on turning to these pages there is a long 
passage in ‘A Letter to an Honorable Lady’ 
scored round with lead pencil, and the follow- 
ing note in the margin: ‘‘ The whole letter is 
excellent, but the passage marked is almost 
divine.” A long note on p. 69 states the mean- 
ing and value of spondee, trochee, iambic, and 











other metrical measures, 
each ; and it was probably after working out. 
the subject in this way that Coleridge wrote the 
verses ‘ Metrical Feet: Lesson fora Boy,’ which 
appear in the collection of his poems made by 


giving examples of 


Derwent and Sara Coleridge. The note to 
sonnet xliv., which consists of five stanzas, is: 
‘* A sweet poem supposing it to end with the 
third stanza; and but that I make it part of 
conscience never to mutilate a book, even tho’ 
an immorality were the honest motive......] 
should have been tempted to have torn out the 
next leaf” (on which are the last two stanzas of 
the sonnet). Sonnet lv. is rather sensual in 
tone, and the following note is written against 
it: ‘* A poem this not to be written but by men 
of some genius. Would to Heaven that men of 
any genius would never write such poems”; 
and against some later lines of the same sonnet, 
“Truly lyric as are all the lines incrotcheted, 
it is a comfort to observe that in general the 
thoughts most innocent are the most poetical in 
themselves, and bring with them the most 

tical...... ” The last word is partly cut off 
y the binder. Sonnet lxxxiv., beginning 


Farewell sweet Boy, complaine not of my truth; 

Thy Mother lou’d thee not with more deuotion, 
had evidently inspired Coleridge, for he has 
written on the margins and between the printed 
lines the following original sonnet, which has 
not appeared in any edition of his works :— 

Farewell my Love! yet blame ye not my Truth. 

More fondly never mother eyed her child 

Than I your form: Your's were my hopes of youth, 

And as you wove the dream I sigh’d or smil’d. 

While some sought wealth, others to pleasure swerving, 

Many woo'd fame ; and some stood firm apart 

In joy of pride, self-conscious of deserving, 

To you I gave my whole weak wishing heart. 

Ana when I met the maid that realized 

Your fair creations, and had won her kindness, 

Say but for Aer [?] if aught on earth I priz’d? 

Your dreams alone I dreamt and caught your blindness, 

O grief !—but farewell Love. I will go Pp. ljayme - 

With thoughts that please me less and less - § | - 


The volume is full of interesting notes, which 
show not only the attention with which Cole- 
ridge read, but also something of his kindly 
nature and artistic ideal. The notes end with 
the following, written after the word “Finis”: 

Motto for the Whole Volume. 
A quarry of stout spurs and knotted fangs 


That, crook’d into a thousand whimsies, clasp 
The stubborn soil. Cowper's ‘ Yardley Oak,’ 


H. 8S. Youne. 








KIRK’S ‘SECRET COMMONWEALTH.’ 


THE first edition of this little work is usually 
dated 1691, but no copy is known, and that of 
1815 is, doubtless, really the earliest impression. 
It bears no editor’s name, but Mr. W. Brown, 
of Princes Street, Edinburgh, points out to me 
that, in a sale of MSS. once in the possession of 
Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe (April 20th, 1893), 
occurs a copy of the ‘Secret Commonwealth, 
with a note in Sharpe’s hand: ‘‘ Received by 
order of the editor, Walter Scott, Esq., Aug., 
1815.—Chas. Kirkpatrick Sharpe.” There also 
exists a copy with a note in Scott’s hand pre- 
senting it to Sir Alexander Boswell of Auchin- 
leck. Thus it seems certain that Scott saw the 
tract through the press, though Lockhart does 
not include it among the books which he edited, 
as, indeed, he does not include Grammont’s 
‘ Memoirs.’ ANDREW Lane. 








THE FIRST BYRON OF NEWSTEAD ABBEY. 


In the Public Record Office there is preserved, 
11 Henry VIII. 17, the grant to John Byron, 
Esquire of the Royal Body, of the ‘office of 
one of the four foresters of Shirwood Forest, 
called the Custody of the Lodge of Inneslowe 
and Clipston Shrogges in ‘le North Bale ”.of 
the said forest, vice William Pye deceased, with 


wages of fourpence a day out of the issues of 
county Notts. 20th May. 

Among the uncalendared papers of the later 
years of Henry VIII.’s reign at the Public 
Record Office (832 Hen. VIII.) appears the or! 
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inal grant of Newstead Abbey. Patent, John 
es of Colewyke in the county of Notting- 
ham, miles, ‘‘inter alia, Totam Dom? et scitu, 
fundu, et solu nup’ monasterii sive prioratus de 
Newsted infra Forestam de Sherewood in dco. 
com. nro. Not. modo dissolut.,” &c., with all 
the messuages of the said monastery and the 
tower thereof. 

In the Lansdowne MSS., British Museum, 
xxxii. 27, John Byron, ‘‘county Nottingham,” 
in 1581 was levied for the subsidy at 1001. In 
aside entry he was noted to be then ‘‘ in county 

c.” He is also entered as of the “villa 
Nottingham,” and under that head the same 


note was made. 
CHARLOTTE CARMICHAEL STOPES. 





THE AUTUMN PUBLISHING SEASON. 


Messrs. CassELL & Co.’s list includes ‘ The 
Story of the Sun,’ by Sir Robert Stawell Ball, 
illustrated,— ‘The Story of our Planet,’ by 
Prof. Bonney, illustrated, — ‘The Dawn of 
Astronomy: a Study of the Astronomy and 
Mythology of the Ancient Egyptians,’ by 
J. Norman Lockyer, illustrated,— the Second 
Series of ‘The Diplomatic Reminiscences of 
Lord Augustus Loftus,’ 1862 to 1879, 2 vols., 
covering the period of his residence at the 
Courts of Bavaria, Berlin, and St. Peters- 
burg,—‘ With Thackeray in America,’ by Eyre 
Crowe, illustrated, — ‘Social England,’ edited 
by H. D. Traill: Vol. I. ‘From the Earliest 
Times to the Accession of Edward I.’ (the 
contributors to this volume include Messrs, 
F. W. Maitland, F. York Powell, R. L. Poole, 
A, L, Smith, C. Oman, F. T. Richards, O. M. 
Edwards, C. Creighton, and W. Laird Clowes, 
Col. Cooper King, and Mr. Hubert Hall),— 
‘Catriona,’ a sequel to ‘Kidnapped,’ by 
Robert Louis Stevenson,—a uniform edition of 
Q’s works (‘ Dead Man’s Rock,’ ‘The Splendid 
Spur,’ ‘The Blue Pavilions,’ ‘The Astonishing 
History of Troy Town,’ ‘I saw Three Ships, 
and other Winter’s Tales,’ and ‘ Noughts and 
Crosses’),—‘ A Prison Princess: a Romance 
of Millbank Penitentiary,’ by Major Arthur 
Griffiths,—‘ The Iron Pirate: a Plain Tale of 
Strange Happenings on the Sea,’ by Max Pem- 
berton, illustrated, —‘The Capture of the 
Estrella : a Tale of the Slave Trade,’ by Com- 
mander Claud Harding, — ‘The Awkward 
Squads ; and other Ulster Stories,’ by Shan F. 
Bullock,—an edition of ‘The Little Minister,’ 
by J. M. Barrie, with nine full-page illustrations 
by W. Hoyle, R.S.A.,—new editions of ‘The 
Doings of Raffles Haw,’ by A. Conan Doyle ; 
‘Anthea,’ by Cecile Cassavetti ; and ‘ Etiquette 
of Good Society,’ revised by Lady ColinCampbell, 
—‘Our Railways: their Development, Enter- 
prise, Incident, and Romance,’ by John Pendle- 
ton, 2 vols., illustrated,—a new edition of 
‘Electricity in the Service of Man,’ illus- 
trated, revised by R. Mullineux Walmsley, 
DSe.,—-Vol. II. of ‘Cassell’s New Technical 
Educator,’—the Magazine of Art for 1893,— 
‘European Pictures of the Year,’ being the 
foreign art supplement to the Magazine of Art, 
—cheap editions of ‘The Vision of Purgatory 
and Paradise,’ translated by Cary and illustrated 
by Gustave Doré, and of ‘The Doré Don 
Quixote,’—Series IV. of ‘The Cabinet Portrait 
Gallery,’—Vol. II. of ‘The Story of Africa and 
its Explorers,’ by Dr. Robert Brown, illustrated, 
—‘The Book of the Horse,’ by S. Sidney, re- 
vised by James Sinclair and W. C. A. Blew, 
illustrated,—Vol. I. of ‘Old and New Paris,’ 
¥ H. Sutherland Edwards, illustrated, — 

ols. IV. and V. of ‘Cassell’s Storehouse of 
General Information,’ illustrated, —‘‘ Bible Bio- 
gtaphies,” illustrated, comprising ‘The Story 
of the Judges,’ by the Rev. J. Wycliffe Gedge ; 
‘The Story of Saul and Samuel,’ by the Rev. 
D.C. Tovey; ‘The Story of David,’ by the 
Rev. J. Wild ; ‘The Story of Joseph,’ by George 

nton; and ‘The Story of Jesus,’ in verse, 
by J. R. Macduff,—‘ Plain Introductions to the 





Books of the Old Testament,’ and ‘ Plain Intro- 
ductions to the Books of the New Testament,’ 
both edited by Bishop Ellicott, being reprints 
of the introductions to the books of the Bible 
which appeared in Bishop Ellicott’s ‘ Bible 
Commentary,’—‘ The Quickening of Caliban : a 
Modern Story of Evolution,’ by J. Compton 
Rickett,—‘The Home Life of the Ancient 
Greeks,’ translated from the German of Prof. 
H. Blimner by Alice Zimmern, illustrated,— 
Vol. X. of ‘* English Writers”: ‘Shakespeare 
and his Time,’ by Henry Morley,—a new volume 
of the ‘‘ World’s Workers Series”: ‘John 
Cassell,’ by G. Holden Pike,—a popular edition 
of the select works of George Combe, including 
‘The Constitution of Man,’ * Moral Philosophy,’ 
‘Science and Religion,’ and ‘Discussions on 
Education,’—‘ Beyond the Blue Mountains,’ by 
L. T. Meade,—‘A New England Boyhood,’ 
by Edward E. Hale,—‘Won at the Last 
Hole: a Golfing Romance,’ by M. A. 
Stobart, illustrated by Major Hopkins,— 
‘British Empire Map of the World,’ on Mer- 
cator’s projection, by G. R. Parkin and J. G. 
Bartholomew, F.R.G.S.,—the volumes for 1893 
of Cassell’s Family Magazine, the Quiver, and 
Cassell’s Saturday Journal, — ‘The Year-Book 
of Treatment for 1894,’—in ‘‘ Cassell’s Sunshine 
Series ”: ‘On Stronger Wings,’ by Edith Lister; 
‘You'll Love Me Yet,’ by Frances Haswell, 
and ‘That Little Woman,’ by Ida Lemon; ‘A 
Man of the Name of John,’ by Florence M. 
King ; and ‘Not All in Vain,’ by Lambert 
Shields,—and ‘ The Shadow of a Song,’ a novel, 
by Cecil Harley. 

Messrs. Hutchinson’s list for the autumn will 
include a new novel by the author of ‘I Forbid 
the Banns,’ entitled ‘A Gray Eye or So,’ in 
3 vols.,—‘ Pictures from Greek Life and Story,’ 
by Prof. A. J. Church, illustrated,—a tale of 
the Black Country, by Annie S. Swan (Mrs. 
Burnett Smith), entitled ‘A Bitter Debt,’ with 
illustrations by D. Murray Smith,—an improved 
edition of Olive Schreiner’s ‘ Story of an African 
Farm,’—a new book of adventure by Hume 
Nisbet, ‘Valdmer the Viking,’ with illustra- 
tions by the author and his daughter,—two 
new volumes (completing the series) of ‘‘ The 
Poets and the Poetry of the Century,” edited 
by Alfred H. Miles: Vol. IX., ‘Society and 
Humour,’ and Vol. X., ‘The Sacred Poets,’— 
a new novel by Mrs. J. Kent Spender, ‘A 
Strange Temptation,’ in 3 vols.,—‘ Seven Christ- 
mas Eves: being the Romance of a Social 
Revolution,’ by Clo Graves, B. L. Farjeon, 
Florence Marryat, G. Manville Fenn, Mrs. 
Campbell Praed, Justin Huntly McCarthy, and 
Clement Scott, with illustrations by Dudley 
Hardy,—a new story of Cornish life by Amelia E. 
Barr, ‘A Singer from the Sea,’—a new volume 
of the ‘‘ Famous Women of the French Court ”: 
‘Women of the Valois Court,’ by Imbert de 
Saint-Amand, translated by Elizabeth Gilbert 
Martin, with portraits,—a new novel by B. L. 
Farjeon, ‘Aaron the Jew,’ in 3 vols.,—‘ The 
Desert Ship,’ a story of adventure by sea and 
land, by J. Bloundelle Burton, with illustra- 
tions by Hume Nisbet and Walter Buckley,— 
a new story by Sarah Tytler, ‘A Bubble 
Fortune,’ — ‘Courtship and Marriage,’ by 
Annie 8S. Swan,—two books by Evelyn Everett 
Green, ‘Namesakes: the Story of a Secret,’ 
and ‘Golden Gwendolyn,’ with illustrations,— 
‘The Boy Patriot; or, From Poverty to the 
Presidency,’ being the story of the life of 
General Jackson, by Oliver Dyer, with illustra- 
tions by H. M. Eaton,—‘ The Impress of a 
Gentlewoman,’ by Fanny E. Newberry, — 
‘Through Pain to Peace,’ by Sarah Doudney, 
with illustrations,—a new novel by Fitzgerald 
Molloy, ‘An Excellent Knave,’ in 3 vols.,— 
‘Daireen,’ a novel by F. Frankfort Moore,— 
three new illustrated volumes of the ‘‘ Fifty-two 
Library”: ‘ Fifty-two Stories for Boyhood and 
Youth,’ by G. A. Henty and others ; ‘ Fifty- 
two Stories for Girlhood and Youth,’ by Mrs. 
G. Linnzus Banks and others; and ‘Fifty- 





two Stories for Children,’—a new library for 
boys, entitled ‘‘The Boy’s Golden Library,” 
including the following volumes: ‘The Clerk 
from Barton,’ by Edward A. Rand; ‘The 
Cruise of the Crystal Boat,’ by Gordon Stables ; 
‘Pictures from Roman Life and Story,’ by 
Prof. A. J. Church ; ‘Making the Best of It,’ 
by Edward A. Rand; ‘The Little Marine,’ by 
Florence Marryat; ‘The Warriors of the 
Crescent,’ by W. H. Davenport Adams ; ‘ Fight- 
ing the Sea,’ by Edward A. Rand; and ‘Up 
North in a Whaler,’ by E. A. Rand,—a new 
library for girls, entitled ‘‘ The Girl’s Golden 
Library,” including the following volumes : 
‘Where Two Ways Meet,’ by Sarah Doudney ; 
‘No Humdrum Life for Me,’ by Mrs. J. K. 
Spender; ‘The Family Difficulty,’ by Sarah 
Doudney ; ‘Winnie Travers,’ by Anna E. 
Lisle ; ‘ The Maid of Orleans,’ by W. H. Daven- 
port Adams; ‘Among the Welsh Hills,’ by 
M. C. Halifax; ‘Self and Self-Sacrifice,’ by 
Anna E. Lisle ; ‘A Child of the Precinct,’ by 
Sarah Doudney; ‘The Clever Miss Jancy,’ 
by Margaret Haycraft; and ‘Miss Pringle’s 
Pearls,’ by Mrs. Linneus Banks,—and 
several new and cheap editions. 





THE VALUES OF THE RUPEE AND LIVRE IN 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
Science and Art Museum, Dublin, Aug. 29, 1893. 

In reference to your review of Mr. Lane- 
Poole’s ‘ Aurangzib,’ there is one passage 
regarding which I would ask permission to make 
aremark. It is stated that ‘*‘his contention as 
to the current value of rupees and lives in 
those days was better founded than that of Mr. 
H. G. Keene, who estimated the rupee as low 
as 1s. 3d.” 

This question I dealt with as a vital one of 
theutmost importancein my edition of Taverner’s 
‘Travels,’ and my conclusions therein set forth 
have received the acknowledgments of several 
subsequent writers ; and in a review (Spectator, 
March Ist, 1890) the subject is dealt with at 
some length, the writer devoting two long para- 
graphs to pointing out how my analyses of the 
Indian currencies of the seventeenth century, 
which he calls the most valuable parts of my 
work from a political point of view, have settled 
‘*a long standing controversy.” 

When reading Mr. Lane-Poole’s ‘ Aurangzib,’ 
I concluded, from internal evidence, that his 
remarks on the values of the livre and rupee 
were founded on mine, and it occurred to me at 
the time that he might, if so, have quoted my 
work as at least one source of his information. 
I had specially noted Mr. H. G. Keene’s valua- 
tion, and, as I believed, quoted sufficient 
evidence from contemporaneous writers to show 
that his. estimate was not correct, and that, in 
short, in the middle of the seventeenth century 
the livre was worth 1s. 6d. (in 1717 it was 
worth only 1s. 3d.; see Athen. No. 3422, 
May 27th, 1893) and the rupee 2s. 3d., and my 
claim now is for priority in this respect by 
nearly four years. In the work I am at present 
engaged on I have had occasion to go —. fully 
into many questions connected with Indian 
weights, measures, and coins, and this has not 
been without its own reward in the new conclu- 
sions which have been arrived at; but it is not 
altogether pleasant to see one’s work ‘‘ adopted” 
without acknowledgment, still less to see the 
results attributed to the investigations of 
another. Ball. 








THE OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTOR. 


Mr. FreEvERIcK Wicks’s contribution to this 
subject, though excellent so far as his advice to 
the proprietors of periodicals is concerned, 
seems to stand in need of revision in other 
respects. His light and airy reference to 
authors who ‘do not seem to be aware that, 
unless they have actually assigned the copyright 
either by express agreement, or by the wo 
‘copyright included ’ in the receipt for the pay- 
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ment for the contribution, the copyright remains 
with them,” is, without doubt, misleading, and 
altogether too full of optimism tosatisfya critical, 
not to say suspicious age. The whole question 
as to copyright in periodicals is dealt with by 
the eighteenth section of the Copyright Act of 
1842, and a number of legal decisions that are 
supposed to explain its provisions. The Act in 
general and the eighteenth section in particular 
are, however, so very badly drawn that no one 
can say definitely what is meant to be conveyed, 
but, according to the most plausible guess, it 
would appear that before a publisher or pro- 
prietor can claim the copyright in, or technically, 
perhaps, only a licence to use, a magazine 
article, — 

(a.) He must have employed the author to 
write it (quere, if the author sends in his MS. 
without being requested to do so, is that an 
employment ?). 

(8.) He must stipulate that the copyright is 
to belong to him (quere, in writing ?). 

(y-) He himself must pay for the article 
(quere, an agreement to pay, or a nominal or 
grossly insufficient payment, or a payment by 
the editor would not comply with the require- 
ments of the section ?). 

Having fulfilled these conditions to the letter, 
if he can understand their terms sufficiently to 
enable him to do so, the publisher is entitled to 
a limited right of reproduction for twenty-eight 
years ; that is to say he has even then no right 
to the article itself, but merely a qualified right 
of publication, for the period stated, of the 
particular work in which it appears. 

If, on the contrary, the author expressly or 
impliedly reserves the right of publishing his 
article in a separate form, he may do so ‘“‘ with- 
out prejudice to the right of such proprietor, &., 
as aforesaid.” What would amount to an im- 
plied reservation in any particular case depends 
upon the circumstances ; but what is the meaning 
of the limitation in favour of the proprietor I do 
not know, though it seems moderately certain 
that the party who wishes to own the copyright 
or licence must stipulate for it at the time. 
Now take a very common case indeed—one, in 
fact, that arises every day. Suppose nothing is 
said about the copyright, to whom does the 
right to reproduce these magazine articles be- 
long? Mr. Wicks says to the author, on the 
general principle that he must be possessed 
of that which he has not parted with; but 
the section says that he must expressly or im- 
pliedly reserve such right to himself before he 
can claim it. 

There seems to be little, if any, doubt that a 
publisher can never claim copyright in a book, 
or any other literary composition that comes 
within the definition, unless he hasexpressly stipu- 
lated forits possession in writing, and this the pub- 
lishers very rarely do, knowing well that directly 
the word ‘‘ copyright ” is mentioned, the author 
will either refuse to assign it or demand a quid 
pro quo. The matter is, in practice, generally 
left in abeyance, each party trusting to the 
course of events; but this will not do in the 
case of contributions to serial publications, 
which are specially provided for by the section 
of the Act of 1842 already referred to. 

The whole law of copyright abounds with the 
most subtle distinctions, and all sorts of argu- 
ments are capable of being advanced in every 
case that arises, and not always on the merits 
either, to defeat the opposite party. No wonder 
people avoid going to law on a question of copy- 

ight. ‘The expense is usually very great, the 
wear and tear past belief, the point in dispute 
in nine cases out of ten practically unimportant, 
and the result so uncertain that if the few liti- 
gants there are could be persuaded to settle 
their differences by an appeal to the first intelli- 
gent person they met in the street, they would 
show a considerable amount of common sense. 
SLATER. 








SPENCER'S ‘PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS,’ VOL. II. 


Mr. Hersert SPENCER has decided to recast 
his preface to vol. ii. of his ‘Principles of 
Ethics,’ as in its present form it seems, he 
thinks, to have given rise to misconceptions. 

The following will be substituted in all copies 
of the work hereafter issued :— 


“ Now that. by this issue of Parts V. and VI., along 
with Part IV. previously published, I have suc- 
ceeded in completing the second volume of ‘ The 
Principles of Ethics,’ which some years since I 
despaired of doing, my satisfaction is dashed by the 
thought that these new parts are less definite in 
their conclusions than 1 had hoped to make them. 
Complete definiteness was of course not to be 
expected. Right regulation of so complex a being 
as Man living under conditions so complex as those 
presented by a society, evidently forms a subject- 
matter unlikely to admit of specific statements 
throughout its entire range. 

“The primary division of it—private conduct— 
neuen? dependent in part on the nature of the 
individual and his circumstances, can be prescribed 
but approximately ; and guidance must, in most 
cases, be obtained by a — balancing of require- 
ments and avoidance of extremes. Entrance on the 
first great division of public conduct—Justice—does, 
indeed, introduce us to conclusions which are in 
large degree definite. Happily, into this most im- 
portant portion of Ethics, treating of certain right 
relations between individuals, irrespective of their 
natures or circumstances, there enters the ruling 
conception of equity or equalness—there is intro- 
duced the idea of measure; and the inferences 
reached acquire a certain quantitative character 
which partially assimilates them to those of exact 
science. But when, leaving this all-important 
division, the injunctions of which are peremptory, 
and take no cognizance of personal elements, we 

ass into the remaining divisions—Negative and 

ositive Beneficence—we enter a region in which 
the complexities of private conduct are involved 
with the complexities of relations to the no less 
complex conduct of those around: presenting 

roblems for the solution of which we have nothing 
in the nature of measure to guide us, and must 
commonly be led by empirical judgments. 

“In view of these admissions some will contend 
that no aid is here furnished by the general 
Doctrine of Evolution. The first reply is that in 
that chief division of Ethics treating of Justice, it 
furnishes aid both as verifying conclusions empi- 
rically drawn and as leading to certain unaccepted 
conclusions of importance. If it be said that 
throughout the divisions of Ethics dealing with 
Beneficence, Negative and Positive, the conclusions 
must, as above implied, be chiefly empirical, and 
that therefore here, at any rate, the doctrine of 
evolution does not help us, the reply is that it helps 
us in general ways though not in special ways. In 
the first place, for certain modes of conduct which 
at present are supposed to have no sanction if they 
have not a supernatural sanction, it yields us a 
natural sanction—shows us that such modes of con- 
duct fall within the lines of evolving humanity— 
are conducive to a higher life and are for this reason 
obligatory. And, in the second place, where it 
leaves us to form empirical judgments, it brings 
into view those general truths by which our 
empirical judgments should be guided—indicates 
the limits within which they must fall. 

“ Beyond serving to reinforce the injunctions of 
Beneficence by adding to the empirical sanction a 
rational sanction, the contents of Parts V. and VI. 
have these claims to attention :—First, that under 
each head there are definitely set down the various 
requirements and restraints which should be taken 
into account : so aiding the formation of balanced 
judgments. Second, that by this methodic treat- 
ment there is given a certain coherence to the con- 
fused and often inconsistent ideas on the subject 
of Beneficence, which are at present lying all abroad. 
And third, that the coherent body of doctrine which 
results, is made to include regulation of sundry 
kinds of conduct which are not taken cognizance 
of by Ethics as ordinarily conceived.” 








Literary Gossip. 

WE understand that Capt. Lugard’s work 
on East Africa will be published by Messrs. 
Blackwood & Sons in the course of the 
month. Apart from the romance which 
attaches to the author’s personal adventures 
among the savage tribes of Uganda, the 
book will contain information of the greatest 
importance on the various matters relating 





—<—<—<—<—<— 
to that country, the scene of Sir Gerald 
Portal’s present mission, throwing light on 
many points on which the public have at 
present only one-sided or sectarian and par. 
tisan _— and supplying, we may hope. 
materials for the formation of an unbiassed 
judgment. An endeavour will be made to 
give permanent value to the work by care. 
fully prepared chapters upon the agricultural 
and commercial possibilities of Uganda as a 

ortion of our East African empire. Capt. 

ugard’s book will consist of two volumes, 
and will contain a very large number of 
illustrations taken from drawings and pho. 
tographs. Seven maps will be included, 
showing the geographical features and com- 
mercial capabilities of the country. 


Tue Edinburgh summer course of vaca- 
tion studies ended last Saturday, having 
been largely attended throughout. Amo 
the new teachers whose lectures were we. 
attended were M. Desjardins, author of 
‘Le Devoir Présent’; Dr. Louis G. Irvine, 
lecturing on the physiology of nutrition; 
and Mr. Herzog, teaching the sloyd system 
of working in wood. Prof. Lloyd Morgan, 
of Bristol, lectured to a large class on com- 

arative psychology; and M. Demolins, 
Prof. Patrick Geddes, and Mr. J. Arthur 
Thomson have audiences growing in numbers 
year by year. 


WE understand that the London Scotsman, 
a non-political journal of Scottish news, will 
be published early this month. 

Messrs. Matroews & Lane announce for 
publication at an early date a volume of 
short stories by George Egerton, a new writer. 
The title of the volume will be ‘ Keynotes,’ 
and the character of it in quite a fresh vein 
for these publishers. 


Mr. Joun Davinson will publish in the 
autumn with Messrs. Mathews & Lane a 
collected edition of his plays: ‘An Un- 
historical Pastoral,’ ‘A Romantic Farce,’ 
‘Bruce: a Chronicle Play,’ ‘ Smith: a Tragic 
Farce,’ and ‘ Scaramouch in Naxos: a Panto- 
mime.’ The same publishers will also issue 
Mr. Davidson’s ‘ Random Itinerary,’ a prose 
book containing notes and impressions of 
journeys chiefly in and about London. The 
“plays” will be a small quarto, with cover 
and frontispiece designed by Mr. Aubrey 
Beardsley ; the frontispiece for the ‘Itine- 
rary’ will be from the pencil of Mr. Rothen- 
stein. 

Tue new volume of the “ Book-lover’s 
Library” will be a collection of modern 
verse about books and bookish subjects, 
entitled ‘Book-song,’ collected and edited 
by Gleeson White. An anthology of older 
verse on the same subject is to follow 
later on. 

Mr. D. Nort writes :— 

‘Permit me to say, as the publisher of Mr. 
Henley’s verses, that the article on those 
verses which appears in the final volume of 
Mr. A. Miles’s ‘The Poets and the Poetry of 
the Century’ is wholly unauthorized, Mr. 
Henley having declined explicitly the honour 
of being represented in that collection.” 

‘A Boox or Srrance Sins’ is the title of 
the long-expected work with which Mr. 
Coulson Kernahan is to follow up the 
success he achieved three years ago wi 


his ‘ Dead Man’s Diary.’ It is to be issued by 
Messrs. Ward, Lock & Bowden early in Octo- 
ber, and will consist of story-studies dealing 
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guthor anticipates in his preface the charge 
of morbidness or sensationalism, but denies 
that he has dwelt unduly upon details. 


We regret that by a piece of inadvertence 
the name of Mr. H. Arthur Doubleday, the 
editor of Messrs. Constable’s coming edition 
of Shakspeare, appeared as Mr. H. Arthur 
in our last week’s number. We take the 
opportunity of adding that the Chiswick 
Press will be responsible for the printing of 
the “ Whitehall” volumes. 

A new novel, in two volumes, by Mr. 
Anthony Hope, is in the autumn list of 
Messrs. Innes & Co. The interest of ‘ Half 
a Hero,’ as the new book is called, will be 
found to be of a somewhat graver character 
than in former works by the same author. 
Mr. Arthur Innes will publish also with his 
own firm a volume of critical essays which 
he has contributed to the Monthly Packet. 
The title of the book will be ‘Seers and 
Singers,’ a study of five poets. 


Tue current number of Blackwood fulfils 
the promise which was held out in our last 
week’s issue. The naive and charming 
glimpse given us by Miss MacDonell, in her 
reminiscences of her father, of gentle 

ighland life, while gentle Highland life 
still existed, will be a new discovery for 
many modern settlers in the “Tir nam 
Beann’’; while the portrait we are enabled 
to construct of Col. Ranaldson MacDonell, 
“ Ard-flath Siol Chuinn,” the last Glengarry 
who lived and died in his country, the 

tron of Allan MacDougall, the last official 
pard, and the friend and mentor of Scott 
inall things Highland, is that of an ideal 
chief. The verses by Sir Walter called 
‘Glengarry’s Death-song,’ and printed at 
the end of the ‘Reminiscences,’ have an 
impassioned ring, though an occasional 
roughness of rhythm is no less character- 
istic. They have never before been out of 
the custody of the Glengarry family. 


Dr. F. Lizsermann (a communication 
from whose pen appears in another column) 
has been engaged during the past six weeks 
in further researches amongst English manu- 
script collections in connexion with his work 
on the Anglo-Saxon laws and institutes. 
He has already explored the cathedral ar- 
chives at Canterbury and Rochester, and 
the important legal collections at Corpus 
College, Cambridge, and Oriel College, Ox- 
ford. He was lately engaged at the British 
Museum, with ulterior designs upon the 
MSS. of Gray’s Inn and several private 
collections. 

We hear that Mrs. G. S. Reaney, the 
author of so many children’s tales, has 
recently written a novel appealing to older 
readers. The title has not yet been 
definitely decided. It will be issued in 
three volumes, by Messrs. Bliss, Sands & 
Foster, during the first week in October. 


A new “Pseudonym” volume will be 
published next week. It contains a series 
of realistic sketches, entitled ‘The Passing 
of a Mood,’ and is by three authors— 
*“¥., 0., 0. 8.” 

Two Heidelberg professors, Dr. Briinnow 
(Oriental philology) and Dr. yon Domac- 
zeweski (ancient history), intend to make a 
common ‘‘Studienreise” in Syria next 
winter. The chief end of their journey is 


qith different forms of crime or sin. The_ 





the pursuit of archzeological researches in 
the country east of Lebanon and in the 
district of Edessa, where the two scholars 
hope to find valuable material for the illus- 
tration both of ancient and medieval 
history. 

On November 8th Theodor Mommsen will 
celebrate his fifty years’ “‘ Doktorjubilium.” 
A great number of the friends and ad- 
mirers of the eminent scholar (amongst others 
Du Bois Reymond, Helmholtz, Virchow, Bam- 
berger, Harnack, Gneist, Gustav Freytag, 
Adolf Menzel, and Sybel) are of opinion 
that the day should be marked by some 
substantial acknowledgment of Mommsen’s 
epoch-making work. They have resolved 
to collect a sum of money, and present it 
to Mommsen on the day of his jubilee as 
doctor, in order that he may found a ‘‘ Stif- 
tung” for the promotion of scientific studies 
in his own branch of labour, the arrange- 
ment of the character and statutes of thi 
‘‘ Mommsen-fund ”’ being left to his discre- 
tion. It is hoped that the Berlin Academy 
of Sciences will permanently undertake 
the administration of the fund. Foreign 
scholars and friends who wish to subscribe 
are invited to correspond with Prof. Hirsch- 
feld, Charlottenburg, Carmerstrasse, Berlin, 
or to send money to Ludwig Delbruck, 61, 
Mauerstrasse, Berlin. 

Hirnerro the world has been accustomed 
to look at the generality of German students 
as models of industry and plodding; we 
were, therefore, rather painfully surprised 
to hear that two of the most distinguished 
professors of the University of Berlin took 
occasion on the conclusion of their recent 
courses of lectures to express their great 
disappointment at the idleness now prevail- 
ing among the students of Germany. The 
venerable jurist Dr. Gneist pointed out 
the fact that it is impossible for students to 
make up by reading for the professorial 
lectures they had missed, whilst Prof. 
Schmoller dwelt on the moral aspect of the 
students’ negligence. If they disregard 
their duties as pupils, they cannot be 
expected to fulfil them as servants of the 
State. We believe that Prof. Virchow also 
expressed himself publicly to the same effect. 


Last week we announced the expected 
issue of a magazine to be entitled The 
Woman at Home. Now we hear of a some- 
what similar venture from Berlin, where 
Fraulein Helene Lange, the well-known 
champion of women’s rights, will edit a new 
monthly under the title of Die Frau. 


Tue polemical writings of the bigoted 
Pastor Goeze, whilom of Hamburg, have 
hitherto been mostly known from Lessing’s 
pungent criticisms only. The Gdschensche 
Verlags-Buchhandlung has, therefore, acted 
wisely in deciding to issue them in its 
series of reprints, under the title of ‘ Goeze’s 
Streitschriften gegen Lessing,’ so as to 
make them accessible to the general 
public. The editorship of the publication 
has been assigned to Prof. Erich Schmidt. 

Tue two Parliamentary Papers of the 
week most likely to interest our readers are 
a Further Report and Papers on Epidemic 
Influenza (2s. 8d.) ; and the Report of Com- 
missioners of National Education in Ireland 
for the Year 1892 (4d.). 











SCIENCE 


—~-— 


Hospitals and Asylums of the World. By 
Henry C. Burdett. Vols. III. and IV. 
With a Portfolio of Plans. (Churchill.) 

Tne concluding volumes of Mr. Burdett’s 

description of the hospitals of the world are 

not equal in merit to the earlier part of the 
work; but the collection of plans of hos- 
pitals will be invaluable to all architects and 
charitable committees intent on building, 
and the whole book contains a vast collection 
of information not easily accessible in any 
other treatise. The third volume deals with 
history and administration, and its first three 
chapters give an imperfect and inexact ac- 
count of the origin of hospitals and their 
early history. Mr. Burdett does not know 
either medicine or history, but in his next 
chapter, ‘‘ Systems of Hospital Administra- 
tion,” his real ability is obvious, and he 
states clearly the plans on which hospitals 
are maintained in various countries. His 
accounts of ‘‘ Poor Law Infirmaries”’ and of 

‘‘ Infectious Disease Hospitals,” which come 

next, are interesting and lucid, while there 

is much of value in what he has to say on 

‘‘ Hospital Revenues,” ‘‘ Hospital Expen- 

diture and Economy,” ‘‘ General Arrange- 

ments for the Commissariat,” and ‘‘ Nursing 

Systems.” The chapter on “In and Out 

Patients” is altogether controversial, and 

the information contained in it super- 

ficial. Accounts of hospital accommo- 
dation in India and the colonies, and in 
all the countries where there are hospitals, 
occupy eighteen chapters, which are followed 
by a description of European and American 
military and naval hospitals. The chapter 
on ‘‘ Medical Schools ”’ contains many errors 
due to imperfect information, of which the 
most remarkable is that the cost of mainten- 
ance of such a school remains stationary. 
No school in which this is the case can be 
efficient, and it is to the credit of the medical 
schools of London that most of them have 
steadily increased their expenditure on teach- 
ing and on teaching appliances. We believe 
that it is a fact that in nearly all the medical 
schools of London thesum spent in this way 
has doubled during the last twenty years. 

After enumerating several of the advantages 

which those hospitals enjoy which have 

medical schools, Mr. Burdett adds the fol- 
lowing sensible paragraph :— 

‘‘ These are some of the direct advantages to 
the patients in hospitals arising from the pre- 
sence of medical students. But an indirect ad- 
vantage must not be omitted. The fact that a 
physician or surgeon is called upon to make his 
diagnosis of a case, discuss its special features 
and the bearing of the many facts brought out 
in the clerk’s ‘ history,’ and then direct the treat- 
ment, before the eyes of well-trained cbservant 
students, who are keen if kindly critics, must 
exert a healthy stimulating effect, and prove a 
strong incentive to leave no stone unturned to 
arrive at the truth and to do his best for the 
patient. And when we remember that the 
foundation of a physician’s professional repute 
is the impression he makes upon his students for 
care, accuracy, and skill, it will be seen that the 
daily attendance of a class of students in the 
wards of a hospital is the strongest safeguard 
against superficial or careless work on the part 
of attending physicians or surgeons. 

The value to the patient and to the public 

of the presence of medical students in the 

wards of hospitals could not be more clearly 
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or more forcibly stated. The remaining 
chapters are on ‘ Pay Hospitals,” ‘ Cot- 
tage Hospitals,” ‘‘Furniture,” ‘‘ Samaritan 
Funds,” and housekeeping ; and a copious 
index concludes the volume. 

The fourth volume gives detailed ac- 
counts of the ground plan, structure, and 
arrangements of a large number of British 
and foreign hospitals. 

The portfolio contains more than one 
hundred sheets of plans. Some of these have 
slight inaccuracies, but they are in general 
both clear and exact. In size and weight 
Mr. Burdett’s book challenges comparison 
with the famous ‘Continent’ of Rhazes, 
which held its own as a work of reference 
in medicine for eight hundred years. It 
contains something about every part of its 
subject; it exhibits the highest form of com- 
pilation; it is not without some original 
remarks of value; and its only serious defect 
is that its author writes with equal con- 
fidence on those parts of his subject of which 
he is ignorant and on those of which he has 
mastered the details and the principles. 

It is but fair to him to give in his own 
words his object in spending so much 
labour on these volumes :— 

‘* We are emboldened to hope that the results 
of the exhaustive inquiries which have occupied 
our hours of leisure during the last fourteen 
years, may, in many ways, tend to yet further 
improve and extend the advantages which a well- 
found hospital is able to confer upon large masses 
of the population, whom it has pleased Provi- 
dence to so afflict as to render them incapable 
of providing for themselves in the hour of their 
sorest need. If this hope be in a measure ful- 
filled, our labour will not have been in vain, and 
we shall reap a reward out of all proportion to 
the work, arduous and difficult as it has un- 
doubtedly been, which we have had the privilege 
of bringing to a successful termination.” 








Luoyp’s Register of British and Foreign 
Shipping publish Particulars of War Ships of 
the World for 1893, which includes very com- 
plete lists of war ships with information similar 
to that contained in Brassey’s ‘ Naval Annual,’ 
and with the addition of a list of all the fast 
merchant steamers of the world, and of all dry 
and wet docks. The present issue is suitable 
for being carried at sea. Considered from a 
literary point of view, it fails to give a readable 
consecutive account of the rival offensive and 
defensive naval positions of the great powers, 
just as Brassey’s ‘Annual’ fails in a similar 
way; and it would be of great interest to 
obtain the written opinion of an expert, say of 
Admiral Colomb or of Lord Charles Beresford, 
on the respective values of modern war ships 
afloat. ‘The statistics of speed appear to us to 
be ‘unduly favourable to our own ships. 








ANCIENT CARTOGRAPHY, 


Il Mappamonde di Torino. Riprododotto e 
descritto da G. Ottino, Bibliotecario della 
Nazionale di Torino. (Turin, Clausen.)—The 
original is the well-known map attached to a 
twelfth century copy of an eighth century codex 
of a commentary on the Apocalypse preserved 
in the above-mentioned library. The facsimile 
is reproduced for the first time in its history 
according to the exact size and colouring of the 
original. It forms the third in a series of the 
earliest circular maps of the world ; the first of 
which is a more rudimentary map attached to a 
similar codex of the ninth century preserved at 
Strasbourg, reproduced by Mone in 1836. The 
second is a somewhat more developed map, 
attached also to a codex of the Apocalypse to be 
found in British Museum Harleian MS. 2799. 
The example before us is one of the earliest 





known maps of this type, representing the 
physical features of the then known world. 
Reproductions of it were given by Pasinus in 
1749, Santarem in 1842, and Jomard in 1862. 
Signor Ottino’s reasons for putting forth this new 
issue are as follows :—All these reproductions 
are taken from copies more or less carefully 
executed, but none corresponds exactly with the 
original, and all are on a considerably reduced 
scale, so that he publishes for the first time a 
true facsimile of this important document. 
Amari in 1872 described the four curious figures 
of men mounted upon wind-bags at the four 
corners of the map as ‘‘i quattro venti 
cardinali,” but Signor Ottino holds from their 
position that they are not so, ‘‘ma bens) gli 
intermedi e cioé maestro, libeccio, scirocco, e 
greco.” It, however, occurs to us that they more 
obviously refer to the four winds mentioned in 
Ezekiel xxxvii. 9. We heartily welcome Signor 
Ottino’s facsimile as a valuable addition to the 
history of early cartography. 

The Hereford Map and the Legend of St. 
Brandan (Bulletin of the American Geographical 
Society, Vol. XXIV. No. 3).— Another most 
interesting study in medizval cartography, by 
Dr. R. D. Benedict of New York, will be found 
in the above Bulletin. As far as the map as a 
whole is concerned, Dr. Benedict’s paper is con- 
fessedly based upon the well-known monograph 
upon it by the Rev. W. L. Bevan and the Rev. 
H. W. Phillott. The portion of the paper that 
commands our attention is that which relates to 
the legend of St. Brendan and the island of the 
same name recorded on the map south-west of 
the Straits of Gibraltar, where we read : ‘‘ For- 
tunate Insule :—sex sunt :—insvle Sancti Bran- 
dani.” As Dr. Benedict points out, ‘the 
existence of an island in that region was be- 
lieved in for centuries, and was not entirely 
given up as late as 1721.” The question at once 
arises, How came it to be located upon the Here- 
ford and other early maps in so low a latitude 
as the north-west coast of Africa? We think 
that Dr. Benedict has unconsciously stumbled 
upon the clue when he refers us to the legend 
of St. Brendan as recorded in the life of St. 
Maclovius: ‘‘ According to the story, Maclovius, 
animated by the example of St. Brendan, who 
was the first discoverer of that navigation, in- 
duced him (Maclovius) to sail on another 
voyage...... they finally reach the Canary Islands, 
and there after seven years Christ appears to 
them and offers himself as pilot, and brings 
them very quickly to an island called Aron, 
where the story leaves them.” A belief in this 
version of the story, we take it, is quite sufficient 
to account for the appearance of the island of 
St. Brendan upon the Hereford and other maps 
of the period. If weare tobelieve Ferdinand, the 
son of the great Admiral Christopher Columbus, 
his father gave no credence to the alleged exist- 
ence of St. Brendan’s Isle, at all events in this 
latitude, as did Martin Behaim on his famous 
globe of 1492. Philoponus, who must always 
be received with caution, in his ‘ Navigatio,’ P. 
Buelli, 1621, writes : ‘‘ This island, some think, 
is that which geographers and hydrographers 
call the Island of St. Brendan, situated in the 
Northern Ocean of the region of the land of 
Corte Real, or of New France of North 
America.” Upon this point Philoponus was 
nearer the truth than he knew, for long before 
his day this island was to be found nearer its 
true home in the North Atlantic, as shown upon 
the Catalan map of 1375 off the west coast of 
Ireland. We find it in about the same latitude, 
but more to the west, on Hakluyt’s rare Peter 
Martyr map of 1587. For nearly four centuries 
we find on many maps this island changing 
its name and position with the Island of 
Brazil, as far south as the Azores, down to 1755. 
Gradually, however, on other maps and charts 
it began its voyage to more northern latitudes, 
as being more in accordance with the ‘‘ western 
land” of the earlier legend of St. Brendan. 
M. de Goeje thinks that from the similarity of 





—. 
names there may have been a transfer from the 
story of Sindbad to the legend of St. Brendan 
We know of no reason why the transfer may 
not have been the other way. If Dr. Bene. 
dict will consult Schréder’s ‘Sanct Bran. 
dan,’ p. 37, and the Atheneum, No. 3354 
p. 183, he will learn that it is highly probable 
that the true site of the long-lost island of S 
Brendan will be found in the island of §¢, 
Kilda in the North Atlantic, which seas we now 
know to be the theatre of the St. Brendan 
legend as also of the Zeno story. 








ASTRONOMICAL NOTES, 


Two more small planets (AG and AH, 1893) 
were discovered by M. Charlois at Nice on the 
17th and 19th ult. respectively. If all previous 
announcements prove to be really new dis. 
coveries, these will raise the whole number 
known to 385. 

The planets Venus and Saturn are now appar- 
ently very near together, in the constellation 
Virgo, and may be seen for about two hours 
after sunset. But the latter will soon cease to 
be visible; and Venus is moving so rapidly 
towards the south that she will set before 8 
o’clock in the evening throughout the autumn, 
She will be about two degrees due north of 
Spica on the 9th inst., and will pass into the 
constellation Libra towards the end of the 
month. Jupiter is in Taurus, and rises between 
10 and 11 o’clock in the evening. Prof. Bar- 
nard’s discovery of a new satellite and Prof, 
W. H. Pickering’s remarkable observations of 
the four Galilean satellites have given much 
additional interest to the study of the system 
of this planet, respecting which it is hoped that 
further light will aagonchabe during the present 
period of visibility. 

Mr. Prince, F.R.A.S., of Crowborough, has 
issued some observations upon the great drought 
during the spring months of 1893, from which 
it would appear that this was felt with especial 
severity in the county of Sussex. None com- 
parable with it had occurred since 1844, in 
which year Mr. Prince registered at Uckfield 
only 0°90 in. in the ninety-six days from March 
13th to June 16th. The springs of 1875 and 
1880 were very dry ; in the former only 2°86 in. 
fell during the months of March, April, and 
May. But even that was more than double the 
rainfall of those months in the present year, 
during which only 1:24 in. was registered at 
Uckfield, and still less—1°05 in.—on Crow- 
borough Hill, where Mr. Prince’s observatory 
is situated. 

Mr. John M. Thome, Director of the National 
Argentine Observatory, has published the first 
portion of the Cordoba ‘ Durchmusterung,’ 
which is to contain the approximate places and 
brightnesses of all stars down to the tenth mag- 
nitude in the southern heavens of which the 
declination is greater than 22°, so as to supple- 
ment the great ‘ Durchmusterung’ of Argelander 
and Schénfeld for all northern stars and southern 
to 23° of declination. The present volume com- 
prises the stars in the zone of ten degrees ex- 
tending from 22° to 32° south declination, the 
number being 179,800, with a list appended 
of those suspected of variability. The second 
vulume, carrying the catalogue 10° further, will 
shortly appear, and will be accompanied by & 
series of twelve maps of the stars in the whole 
belt down to 42° southern declination. 

Prof. Lewis Boss, Director of the Dudley 
Observatory, Albany, N.Y., who was an inde- 
pendent discoverer of Comet b, 1893, on July 
9th, has published in No. 301 of the Astro- 
nomical Journal a determination of the ele- 
ments of its orbit obtained from observations 
made on July 10th, 14th, and 30th. According 
to this the perihelion passage took place on July 
7th at the distance from the sun of 0°67 in terms 
of the earth’s mean distance, the comet’s motion 
is retrograde, and the inclination of its orbit to 
the ecliptic about 20°. 
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Science Gossiy, 


Messrs. Georce Purp & Son will shortly 

ublish a work on the ‘ Discovery of Australia,’ 
py-Albert F. Calvert, F.R.G.S. The author 
disclaims any attempt to prove priority on 
pehalf of any nation, confining himself to a 

Jain statement of facts. A record of the early 
voyages will be illustrated by twenty-eight 
maps, showing the progress of geographical 
knowledge regarding Australia. The appendix 
will contain ten original letters written by Capt. 
Cook, with diagrams of relics collected by him 
and Sir Joseph Banks during the voyage of 
H.M.S. Endeavour. 

A COMPREHENSIVE handbook on ‘Practical 
Building Construction,’ for the use of students, 
by Mr. J. P. Allen, lecturer at the Durham 
College of Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne, will be 
published by Messrs. Crosby Lockwood & Son. 


Tue Paris Academy of Sciences has expressed 
its deep gratitude to M. d’Abbadie, its late pre- 
sident, for his offer of a considerable gift in the 
name of his wife and himself. The donation 
consists of the Abbadia estate (Basses- Pyrénées), 
having an annual revenue of 20,000 fr., and 
one hundred shares in the Bank of France, 
representing a capital of 400,000fr. and an 
annual income of 15,000fr. By the deed of 
gift, these properties will not fall to the Aca- 
demy until after the decease of the donors. 
Two ofthe principal clauses and charges of the 
legacy are as follows: (1) The Academy may 
establish on the Abbadia estate any researches 
or laboratories, except those devoted to vivi- 
section. (2) An observatory must be estab- 
lished at Abbadia, in which a catalogue of 
500,000 stars can be made, the work to be 
completed in 1950. In order to reduce the 
expenses which this stipulation carries with it, 
the work may be confided to some religious 
order. 

THE death is announced of Prof. M‘Fadden A. 
Newell, Superintendent of Public Instruction 
of the State of Maryland, U.S.A. He was edu- 
cated at Trinity College, Dublin, and the Royal 
College of Belfast, and went to the United 
States in 1848. After filling several scientific pro- 
fessorships, he was appointed in 1865 President 
of the Normal School of the State of Maryland, 
succeeding, three years later, to the position of 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
This he held for some twenty-five years. His 
text - books, entitled the ‘*‘ Maryland Series,” 
and his annual reports, in twenty-five volumes, 
are held in high esteem. Prof. Crury was his 
collaborateur in the former work. 








FINE ARTS 


—_—o— 


Monuments primitifs des Iles Baléares. Par 
Emile Cartailhac. (Toulouse, Privat.) 


Iy 1886 M. Cartailhac published the results 
of his researches in the Spanish peninsula, 
but he was obliged to leave unsolved a 
number of obscure problems connected with 
the aboriginal races of the stone period who 
once inhabited that country. He had some 
hopes, however, of finding more satisfactory 
traces of those primeval peoples by an in- 
vestigation of the islands nearest to the 
Tberic littoral, which probably formed the 
last stage, on the route by sea, of whatever 
influences had reached Iberia from the 
East. He was thus led to pay a visit to 
the Balearic Islands, where, although he 
did not meet with much success in the 
direction aimed at, he enjoyed a very 
pleasant experience among the amiable 
inhabitants and amidst most seductive 
Scenery, the account of which may well 
tempt many of his countrymen to make a 





winter resort of such an agreeable residence. 
M. Cartailhac writes :— 


‘*On y est regu admirablement, on y circule 
partout’ avec facilité, et lorsqu’on leur dit 
adieu, on part séduit par les beautés de la 
nature et charmé par l’amabilité des gens. On 
trouve justifiées les paroles des vieux écrivains 
Baléares : ‘ Hic mihi certa quies vivere et opto 
mori’ (Don Juan Dameto) ; ‘ Viver en ella es 
para mi una imperturbable felicitad, y en la 
misma desco morir’ (Dionisio Pont).” 


Whilst failing to discover the actual objects 
of his research, M. Cartailhac was able to 
examine the remains of extensive cyclopean 
fortifications and dwellings which are 
numerous throughout the islands, in every 
stage of dilapidation, and almost entirely 
hidden and overgrown, amidst forests of 
wild olive trees and groves of mastic. It 
is curious that, although our Mediterranean 
squadron and numerous private yachts visit 
Port Mahon periodically, very little has 
been known in England about these 
wonderful ruins. During the occupation 
of the islands by the British in the last 
century a history of Minorca was written 
and published in London by an engineer 
officer, John Armstrong (1752), yet 120 years 
afterwards the late James Fergusson (1872) 
was forced to refrain from speculation on 
the antiquities of the Balearic group from 
want of definite information beyond the scanty 
material supplied by Count Albert de la 
Marmora in 1840, the result of a very 
imperfect examination made in 1833-4. A 
local antiquary, Dr. Juan Ramis, had pub- 
lished at Port Mahon a catalogue of the 
Minorcan monuments in 1818, but La Mar- 
mora was the only authority until recent 
years, when Don Martorell y Peiia pub- 
lished an archeeological map of Minorca and 
some corrected drawings of the ancient 
structures (Barcelona, 1879). Dr. S. Phené 
seems to have been the first British anti- 
quary who examined the rude _ stone 
monuments of the Balearic Islands after 
Armstrong, and his memoir describing them 
was read before the Archeological Congress 
at Devizes in 1880; unfortunately the brief 
abstract of this paper published in the Wiltshire 
Magazine was beay sufficient to give more 
than a brief outline of the author’s detailed 
description, without illustrations. Later Col. 
Playfair gave an excellent account of the 

rincipal monuments in Murray’s ‘ Hand- 
Cask to the Mediterranean’ (1882), yet 
MM. Perrot and Chipiez, in the fourth 
volume of their great work ‘Histoire de 
VArt dans I Antiquité’ (1888), had little to 
say on the Balearic remains beyond what 
they had gleaned from La Marmora’s book 
of nearly half a century before. Another 
Englishman, Mr. S. Tuke, has gathered 
materials for a book’ on this subject, which 
is to appear some day ; but, practically, M. 
Cartailhac has opened an entirely new field, 
and revealed to European archeologists an 
important discovery of remarkable mega- 
lithic structures, differing from any others 
hitherto made known to science, and sup- 
plying a missing link in the chain of 
evidence connecting the great stone builders 
of the Mediterranean islands with the cyclo- 
pean architects of the Aigean coasts and 
Asia Minor. 

Minorca is especially rich in these remains 
of walled towns (or rather of what were 
once populous villages), for its rocky soil 





and general sterility have favoured the pre- 
servation of the ruins, whereas in Majorca 
the agriculturist has greater inducements 
to remove the megalithic vestiges in order 
to extend his fields. As might be expected, 
most of the smaller buildings have disap- 
peared, but the more massive foundations 
of the ancient walls still afford a good idea 
of their original ground plan. In no case, 
however, were the areas enclosed of large 
extent; but whilst the dwellings seem to 
have been crowded promiscuously inside 
the fortified enceintes, the many foundations 
of small structures outside the walls gave 
M. Cartailhac the impression that the 
fortifications were, in fact, a series of acro- 
poles, wherein the inhabitants of the sur- 
rounding neighbourhood could take refuge 
in times of emergency. The walls are con- 
structed of enormous blocks of stone placed 
in position with some skill. The gateways 
are in some instances flanked by guard- 
houses ; whilst enormous wells of profound 
depth and numerous hand querns and 
mullers attest the storage of provisions and 
water in times of siege. The most remark- 
able characteristic, indeed, of the megalithic 
edifices (which are mostly low square 
buildings with rounded angles) is their 
agglomeration—one habitation communicat- 
ing with another by interior passages — 
without any regular streets, and resembling 
in plan something like an enormous chess- 
board. The walls and roofs consisted entirely 
of stone slabs, and there cannot have been 
more than one story. These remarkable 
assemblages of stone houses were not the 
most numerous structures, for the greater 
number of the inferior class of dwellings 
consisted of semi-subterraneous cellars or 
pit-dwellings, connected by caves and gal- 
leries underneath the better houses above 
ground. These excavations were also walled 
and roofed by stones, and throughout curious 
small built-up pillars were used to support 
the roofing slabs. It had been supposed 
that these cellar-like shelters were merely 
used for cattle, but M. Cartailhac finds them 
to be too numerous for such use, and is 
certain that they must have been the habita- 
tion of the poorer classes. 

In connexion with these rude stone-built 
towns two conspicuous kinds of monuments 
have long since attracted notice, viz., the 
talayots, or look-out towers, so called from 
the Spanish word atalaya (derived from the 
Arabic), and the altars or taulas. The latter 
consist of a large flat horizontal slab placed 
on a vertical slab of similar dimensions, in 
form ofa T. Such a monument surrounded 
by a semicircle of pillars was generally 
regarded as an altar surrounded by sacred 
stones, or, as MM. Perrot and Chipiez sup- 
posed, a sepulchral ste/a, in connexion with 
the neighbouring talayot with which it was 
always associated. M. Cartailhac, although 

rejudiced in favour of this popular theory, 
Sli planned in detail these monuments 
with their surroundings, found that these 
supposed stele, or altars, were simply sup- 
porting pillars for the roof of an important 
semicircular edifice —a public building 
evidently, as only one occurs in each town 
on a specially selected site. Dr. Phené had 

reviously pointed out that some of the 

orizontal stones were recessed to fit on the 
uprights, in a somewhat analogous manner 
to the capstones at Stonehenge; but M. 
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Cartailhac is the first to recognize that these 
slabs were intended to support the roofing 
of a notable edifice. 

The famous talayots are better known to 
antiquaries. Like the Sardinian nuragh, 
the talayot is essentially a vaulted tower of 
extra-massive proportions, externally cylin- 
dro-conoidal in form, and generally of one 
or at most two stories in height. Its resem- 
blance to the ruder brochs of Argyll, 
Sutherland, Orkney, and Shetland has 
before been alluded to in the Atheneum, 
and examples of towers of parallel con- 
struction are found elsewhere in the Medi- 
terranean; for instance, the sesi of Pan- 
tellaria, the truddhi and specchie of Bari, 
Lecce, Otranto, and Puglia, and the more 
modern pyrgot in Greece. In the case of 
the talayots, however, the construction of 
the internal vaulting, formed by the cor- 
belling in of neatly worked horizontal 
layers of cut stone (after the style of the 
beehive tombs of Mycenze), is of a rougher 
type and of less scientific architecture ; for 
the actual dome is never completed, but 
ceiled by flat slabs which require a central 
pillar as a support. 

M. Cartailhac came to the conclusion that 
wherever there is a talayot there has been 
an agglomeration of dwellings, and wherever 
a taula building is found, presumably a 
centre of habitation, a talayot is sure to be 
close by. Is it possible, he asks, that the 
talayots existed before the other buildings 
around them? It is certain that no con- 
tinuity of masonry between them and neigh- 
bouring walls, even when in contact, exists ; 
the very style of building is different. 

The experienced author insists that the 
talayots cannot have been intended for 
defensive purposes, but as it has been well- 
nigh proved that the Sardinian nuraghs 
were fortalices, the talayots cannot well 
have had any other destination. The 
sepulchral monuments which are supposed 
by the islanders to represent ships, and 
are named by them in consequence nau or 
navita, are supposed by M. Cartailhac 
with reason to have been ossuaries. He 
gives ample details of these and other 
curious monuments in the Balearic group 
of islands, to which they are altogether 

eculiar. M. Cartailhac deserves sympathy 
or the trying conditions under which he 

rsevered in carrying out his explorations. 
Those only who have undergone similar 
trials can appreciate his zeal and abnega- 
tion :-— 

“*Ce n’est pas, certes, la seule fois que mon 
jeune compagnon, M. Pio Vivalta, et moi avons 
fi passer de longues heures dans une mare 
d’immondices, et assaillis par des légions de 
Pulex irritans. Icile lever du plan fut agré- 
menté [sic] par la présence de quelques brebis 
mortes qui remplissaient un des compartiments 
de l’écurie. Aux rayons du soleil qui filtraient 
gaiement & travers la vofite démolie du charnier, 
un gros essaim de mouches variées prenait 
ses ébats sur les chairs verdoyantes et cor- 
rompues !” 


It need only be added that the photographs 
and text of M. Cartailhac’s most interesting 
and suggestive volume are well worth 
examination together, for which purpose 
the former are most conveniently mounted 
and placed separately in a neat portfolio, 
wanting only a general map of Minorca to 
complete one of the most valuable archeo- 





logical works published in Europe during 
the last few years. 








Where Art Begins. By H. Nisbet. Illus- 
trated. (Chatto & Windus.)—We have quite 
failed to discover what Mr. Nisbet’s object has 
been in writing. But, as we shall proceed to 
show, his fund of humour, the existence of 
which he does not suspect, is prodigious. It is 
not that he is destitute of ideas. He has had 
experience in the lower sorts of decoration, and 
possesses plenty of sympathy with the higher 
modes of design. He has had opportunities 
for sound learning as well as practice in teach- 
ing others. But he is hopelessly illogical, and 
he has not the knack of arranging his ideas and 
experiences in proper order. Among his best 
qualities are independence of judgment and a 
distinct refusal to become a hero-worshipper 
without knowing the why and wherefore. For 
example, here is his opinion (based upon re- 
search and incredulity) of one of the leading 
novelists of our time :— 

“Charles Reade, in one of his smart romances, 
makes his Bohemian hero learn the art of graining 
in an hour or tro, sufficiently well to be able to go 
about the country and make a good living by giving 
lessons to and painting show panels for master 

ainters. The lively novelist, with his customary 

appy Hibernian manner of jumping at conclusions, 
reveals his own ignorance of the subject he has 
taken up, by giving the reader minute details as to 
the way his hero worked. Thus, he landed at a 
country shop, had a panel planed and prepared, and 
grained it the same day, getting his cash and the 
admiration of the country house-painter, and strik- 
ing another village or town the next day. I do not 
know who gave Mr. Reade this information, but 
that it was the most wanton nonsense any appren- 
tice in the trade might have proved to him in five 
minutes ; indeed, if he bad used his own eyes when 
the painters were working in any of his residences, 
he must have seen that the feat was impossible, 
even for the smartest hero of his collection. Ergo, 
Charles Reade, on this particular occasion, sat down 
to write about a matter of which he knew nothing 
whatever, however much he may have probed into 
other subjects.” 
Mr. Nisbet then shows how such a panel has 
to be primed—a process which, even in warm 
weather, demands a day and a half or more for 
the drying of the preparation, after at least a 
day for ‘‘ knotting ”’; when two days and a half 
have thus been expended, it has to be rubbed 


; down with sand-paper, inequalities have to be 


stopped with putty to make a fine surface, and 
a second coat of paint must be laid on, so at 
least another twenty-four hours are required ; a 
second rubbing down follows ; then, for a show 
panel, a fourth coat of paint, and perhaps a fifth ; 
after these comes the graining proper, taking 
another day, which, with ‘‘ over-graining ” and 
varnishing, would occupy in all from six to ten 
days, according to the quality of the work. No 
doubt this is all true, and may be quoted asa 
warning to novel-writers not to go beyond their 
lasts, but to keep the fear of Mr. Nisbet before 
their eyes. He then proceeds to demolish 
utterly and for ever the venerable legend that 
Murillo painted a picture off-hand, and on the 
day of the gift, on a dinner napkin which a 
certain abbot had given to him. It is edifying 
to find a serious person like Mr. Nisbet 
calmly knocking over one foolish and imprac- 
ticable story after another. He meets Mr. 
Ruskin’s vehement denunciations of the practice 
of imitating wood and marble with technical 
arguments drawn from his own experience and 
knowledge as a grainer and marbler, and it 
must be admitted that his zeal is amusing and 
intelligent, so long as he gives a systematic 
exposition of the grainers’ and marblers’ crafts. 
But he has overlooked the fact that, after all, 
lies at the bottom of the question. Mr. Ruskin 
considered the point a matter of art morality, 
and believed the graining is really a fraud. Of 
course, no one is deceived, and there can be no 
immorality in the craft, because no one takes 
the finest show panel of quasi-Carrara marble, 
or oak, or maple for the real thing. Graining, 





marbling, and analogous processes are gi 
methods of enriching mall giving varietion’ 
colour, texture, and light to s which would 
otherwise be monotonous. ether they are 
ugly or unapt or not is another matter, Mr 
isbet considers Mr. Alma Tadema as the pride 
of the graining and marbling craft, and honours 
aoe accordingly. Nobody can ‘“ marble” like 
m. 


_ ‘Alma - Tadema has shown how an artist can 
imitate marble in his Roman masterpieces by his 
care and tender manipulation. He has raised the 
art of the grainer to a very lofty pedestal indeed. In 
the oY om Academy Exhibition, when crowds gather 
round his antique revivals, it is not the noble Roman 
men and maidens who force the cries of admiration 
from them so much as the broad spaces of white 
and coloured marbles which predominate in these 
compositions ; those time-stained, rusted blocks, 
with the slight suggestion of a flaw here and there : 
the iron-stains showing through the subdued lustre 
of the Roman limestone ; the polished pillars and 
inlaid floors all kept under control, with the veing 
offered only as an apology at rare intervals. This 
art of fidelity to nature and rigid restraint have 
made him the grand master grainer of the age. And 
yet I have seen as fine specimens as ever Tadema 
produced on his canvases wrought upon a show 
panel, only that I have not seen the same modesty 
and restraint. The producer of the show panel, asa 
rule, exerts himself too much, and attempts to put 
into one panel the results of a whole palace, and 
that is the mistake which makes his work appear 
superficial and unreal. Alma-Tadema puts no more 
work in his slab than appeared in the slab he 
copied so literally, because he never permits hig 
imagination to run away with him, while he has 
nature to guide him, and that is the secret of his 
wonderful success.” 

This capital criticism is defective only in the 
statement that the R.A. copies slabs. He 
takes no portraits of pieces of marble. What 
painters admire in his marbling and graining 
is not the fidelity of the imitation (that really 
deceives nobody), but the brilliance and, 
above all, the charm of the art which has 
brought all these elements into harmony with 
the surrounding features. Mr. Nisbet, on the 
other hand, confounds the accidental with 
the permanent elements and characteristics of 
the higher art. Even in thus missing the better 
elements of his subject, which is considered with 
a view to an answer for the question, ‘‘ Where 
does art begin ?” theauthor’s opinions, incoherent 
as they may be, have interest, because they 
represent exactly one phase of popular criticism, 
a something which is at once superficial and 
accomplished, but, above all, sincere and intel- 
ligent, though not very wise. That his archexo- 
logy is confused is evident when we read that 
he takes the anamorphosis of a human skull 
in Holbein’s ‘Two Ambassadors,’ now in the 
National Gallery, for a sort of rebus of the 
painter's name, rendered as ‘ hohl-bein,” a 
quaint notion which has been exploded long 
ago. Nor is his estimate of the genius of 
Holbein much wiser when he speaks of the 
artist of the great pictures at Bale, the 
‘Dance of Death,’ the ‘Rex Judeorum,’ 
and a score of portraits unsurpassed by 
any man, as ‘‘a mere German materialist,” 
with no higher inspiration than that of 
Henry VIII. But what shall we say for a 
man who ‘‘turns with a sigh of relief” from 
Holbein to Murillo, and who actually apologizes 
for poor Rembrandt’s ‘“‘abominable drawing,” 
lectures Mr. Ruskin as an art critic, and writes 
about Pre-Raphaelitism as ‘‘a clumsy abortive 
imitation of the upper surface”? Again, what 
is to be said of an art critic who thinks the 
Ansidei Madonna, which the nation bought 
for 70,000/., more suitable for a stained-glass 
window than to be framed as a picture, and is 
pleased to value it, frame included, at 7,5001. ? 


Index of Artists represented in the Department 
of Prints and Drawings in the British Museum. 
—Vol. I. Dutch and Flemish Schools; German 
Schools. By L. Cust. (Longmans. )—This is the 
first part of the long-promised index to the con- 
tents of the department in question, and it 
cannot fail to be of great use to those who fre- 
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Sa 
quent the Print Room as well as to students at 
large, and collectors of prints of all sorts. It is 
strictly a nominal index of artists’ works, not, 
jn any sense, a portion of a catalogue proper, 
till less an historical catalogue, or a catalogue 
raisonné or critical in any way. It is not, 
therefore, to be brought into comparison with 
the large catalogues of playing cards, German 
and Flemish prints, Japanese paintings, and 
satirical prints and drawings, which the depart- 
ment has, ‘‘ by order of the Trustees,” already 
published. Mr. L. Cust, the thoroughly dili- 

nt compiler of the volume before us, deserves 
the thanks of all concerned ; if it had not been 
alabour of love, he could never have got through, 
much less survived, the task, which must have 
tried his energies, acumen, and patience in the 
severest manner. We have tested a fair pro- 
portion of the details (such as dates and the 
notes on copies of engravings) in which the book 
abounds, and found no fault. As Mr. Colvin, 
in his introduction to the volume, says of his 
colleague’s work, it will serve as a comprehen- 
sive biographical dictionary of artists on a brief 
scale, including many names not to be found 
in other dictionaries, which could not, of course, 
admit the smaller fry of engravers who produced 
hosts of prints now in the national collection. 
At a glance, and in alphabetical order, the 
inquirer will find here under any artist’s name 
that of his birthplace, when it is known ; the 
names of his productions which the Museum 
possesses, and which are, when required by the 
processes he employed, grouped under line 
engravings, stipple engravings, and etchings 
severally ; the nature of the works themselves, 
whether portraits, landscapes, sporting scenes, 
nilitary incidents, or those of daily life. The 
next volume of the index, containing the schools 
of France and Italy, is preparing. 





NUMISMATIC LITERATURE. 


Catalogues of the Coins of Mysia and Ionia 
and of Alexandria. Published by order of the 
Trustees of the British Museum. (Quaritch.)— 
To the well-sustained study and diligence of the 
Department of Coins and Medals at the British 
Museum numismatists are indebted for three 
more volumes dated in the present year, and 
worthy to range with their already numerous 
predecessors. The catalogue of the Greek coins 
of Mysia is due to Mr. Warwick Wroth ; that of 
the Greek coins of Ionia to Mr. Barclay V. 
Head ; and the Keeper of the Department, Mr. 
Reginald Stuart Poole, who edits both, deals 
ey, with the coins of Alexandria and 
the Egyptian Nomes. As in the volumes pre- 
viously issued, photography has been made 
admirably available for reproducing in large 
numbers the best preserved and most interest- 
ing types. By the assistance of these illustra- 
tions, with the descriptions, tables, and maps, 
even students who are unable to visit collections 
may acquire very valuable information on the 
subject of Hellenic coinage, and the more 
favourably situated may with advantage prepare 
themselves here for that examination of the 
objects themselves which is indispensable for 
the true numismatist. The cities of Mysia 
which are represented by their coins are as 
many as twenty-four. They lie to the north of 
#olis and the river Caicus, and eastward of 
the peninsula of the Troad. The most remark- 
able issues are those of Cyzicus and Lampsacus 
on the Propontis and the Hellespont, com- 
mencing from about 500 B.c., and then of 
Pergamum from some century later, and con- 
tinued into Roman times. The portraits of the 
Pergamene kings are as characteristic as a series 
of Hapsburgs, and seem curiously to harmonize 
with the somewhat boisterous energy of the 
sculptured conflict of gods and giants. Of the 

cene electrum staters Mr. Wroth observes: 

“In their multiplicity of t and beauty of 
artistic treatment they ‘orm 9 cuits pec IM to 


other widely spread Hellenic currencies (such as 
those of Athens and Corinth) in which the fixity 








of coin = with its obvious commercial advantages 
was all that was aimed at. Cyzicus combined this 
fixity with both variety and beauty. The fixed 
elements in the Cyzicene currency—those without 
which it could not have performed its functions as 
a popular medium of exchange—are the representa- 
tion on every specimen of the tunny fish and the 
retention, long after the archaic fro | of the incuse 
square Soc the exclusion, that is, of a type on the 
reverse | and the unusual fabric and colour.” 


But a still more important requisite com- 
mercially is identity of metallic -value, and 
here a very difficult question arises as to the 
exchange value of coins which, generally uni- 
form in weight and similar in colour, have great 
divergencies in their proportionate contents of 
gold and silver. This subject engages attention 
in Mr. Head’s volume. We are thrown, he 
says, upon the hypothesis that a purely conven- 
tional proportion (probably 8:1 or in some cases 
even 10:1) may have prevailed between the pale 
electrum and silver, and that only a few of the 
darkest coloured of these coins passed, when 
first issued in the sixth century, for pure gold 
at the accepted rate of 13°3:1. But the word 
‘“conventional ” is appropriate to tokens only, 
not to money, which is the true basis of circula- 
tion for either internal or foreign exchange from 
its intrinsic value. If coins which in truth dif- 
fered in their proportionate contents of silver 
and gold had the same purchasing power, it 
seems that it must have been because the dif- 
ferences were unsuspected or defied apprecia- 
tion, and in any case could not be realized. This 
does not seem impossible in respect of the 
original native electrum from the bed of the 
Pactolus, but it is pointed out by Canon 
Greenwell in his. admirable monograph on 
this coinage that no gold is found in a natural 
state containing so much silver in alloy as is 
found in most of the specimens. It is not 
inconceivable that the standard was degraded 
fraudulently ; otherwise, if less likely, it is pos- 
sible that changes were made to keep the stater 
always exchangeable for the same amount of 
pure gold. This would at least be reasonable if 
gold, so familiar a valuable in these countries, 
were recognized as more stable relatively to 
commodities generally. Even so a sounder 
system would iave kept the standard of their 
rupee identical, and adjusted its weight 
according to any considerable fluctuation in the 
silver market. The appreciation of fineness by 
colour was not to be trusted, and the test of 
specific gravity, even had it been known, would 
have been inapplicable commercially. The 
authors are most honourably accurate in 
admitting their obligations to other students, 
but it is surely in haste that Mr. Head follows 
M. Six in his interpretation of Herodotus. The 
historian’s words run idiomatically thus: ‘‘ The 
Lydians were the first of all men within our 
knowledge who brought money into use, which 
they struck of gold and silver.” M. Six under- 
stands: ‘‘ Were the first to use both gold and 
silver money at the same time.” It would be 
to impute to the historian less disrespect of 
his particles if we understood him to imply 
‘*which they struck as coins of combined gold 
and silver ”—that is, of electron—but that he 
elsewhere distinguishes dedications of Croesus 
at Delphi as partly of refined gold and partly 
of white gold, which must mean electrum. It is 
little against the Lydian claim that there are 
silver coins which seem more archaic than those 
of Croesus (xxxiii.). Archaic style is a delusive 
criterion of date, and Herodotus could not 
assign the first Lydian coinage to so late a date 
as Croesus.-—The coinage of Alexandria, abun- 
dantly illustrated, may be said to have no 
interest in respect of style of art; there is 
compensation, however, in the _ historical 
interest of a variety of complicated types. The 
general effect of these is to exemplify the ten- 
dency and results of the profound statecraft of 
the first Ptolemies, who aimed at establishing 
themselves as true Egyptian sovereigns while 
still not forfeiting their hold on Hellenism. The 


invention of Sarapis was assuredly a master 
stroke. The head of this deity, professedly 
introduced from Pontus, appears on the coins 
with the cumulative attributes of both Pan- 
theons—he is at once Sarapis, Zeus Ammon, 
the sun, Poseidon, Asclepius, and Nilus. 
Mr. Head regards the axiom as established 
that ‘‘ Greek types are not affected by Egyptian, 
but Egyptian by Greek; that when a type 
shows a double origin we find that the Egyptian 
form is Hellenized, and not the converse.” We 
know, however, that this self-assertion of the 
dominant power did not secure its immunity 
from counter-influence. The history of phi- 
losophy bears witness to something more than 
the transference of superficial colour—the very 
transfusion of Egyptian religious ideas into 
Greek systems, of which the reaction was not 
exhausted when both were challenged to come 
to terms with the aggressive forces of Chris- 
tianity. We have found a few inevitable errors 
in the references from the catalogues to the 
plates, but none which causes much embarrass - 
ment. 


THE late Mr. Carter’s monograph on the War 
Medals of the British Army is well known and 
highly appreciated by the curious in such 
matters. It, however, dealt with medals only 
down to 1860, and has consequently been re- 
vised and continued to the present time by 
Mr. W. H. Long. The publishers are Messrs. 
Norie & Wilson. Mr. Long has given accounts 
and representations of the many medals which 
have been granted since that date, and which 
are surprisingly numerous. Both Mr. Carter 
and Mr. Long have presented us with something 
more than an illustrated catalogue of British 
war medals. The accounts of the battles and 
campaigns are, though brief, clear, and give— 
an enormous advantage—the searcher after 
the exploits of particular regiments informa- 
tion as to what corps were present. To the 
lover of military numismatics, not the least 
interesting portion of the book is that which 
deals with ‘‘ miscellaneous military medals,” 
‘*regimental medals,” and ‘‘medals of the 
militia, yeomanry, and volunteers.” In a 
work of this description occasional clerical or 
printers’ errors must be expected, but we have 
only noticed one in the book before us. At 
p. 273 the author, in describing the battle of 
Ahmed Khel, which was fought on the 19th of 
April, 1880, states that the British troops were 
at first placed in a critical situation by the 
furious rush of the Ghazis. ‘‘But the infantry 
stood firm, and Col. Gyster, forming the 
3rd Goorkas in rallying squares, left spaces 
through which friends and foes passed to- 
gether.” The officer commanding the 3rd 
Goorkas was Col. Lyster (not Gyster), who had 
gained the Victoria Cross while serving on Sir 
Hugh Rose’s staff during the Indian Mutiny. 








THE CAMBRIAN ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
AT OSWESTRY. 
I. 

THE second excursion, on Wednesday, August 
23rd, to Pennant Melangell, was an unusually 
long one, the total distance traversed being 
forty-seven miles, five of which were on foot 
over mountainous ground. The road out of 
Oswestry starts in a southerly direction, going 
past Sweeny Hall, the residence of the Pre- 
sident, Mr. Stanley Leighton, M.P., as far as 
Llynclys railway station, where it turns west- 
ward, entering the valley of the Tanat at Llan- 
y-blodwell, and following the course of the river 
past Llangedwyn and Llanrhaiadr-yn-Mochnant, 
right up to its source at Pennant Melangell in 
the heart of the Berwyn Mountains. Pennant 
Melangell lies four miles north - east of Llan- 
wddyn, now submerged beneath the Vyrnwy 
reservoir, from which Liverpool derives its 
water supply. The river Tanat joins the Vyrnwy 
near Llansantffraid, and the waters of the united 
streams eventually fall into the Severn a little 
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lower down. The party of archzologists were 
conveyed by carriage the whole way to Pennant 
Melangell, a distance of twenty-two miles, with- 
out any stop; and although the length of the 
drive made the journey somewhat tedious, the 
visitors felt themselves amply rewarded for 
the trifling inconvenience they had gone through 
by the rare beauty of the scenery in this charmn- 
ing spot and the extreme interest of St. Mona- 
cae’ Church. Pennant Melangell is quite off 
the usual tourist track, and long may it remain 
so! The reason why the place is so seldom 
visited is because the only ways of approaching 
it are either by crossing over the Berwyn range 
from Bala, or by driving twenty-two miles from 
Oswestry. No wonder, then, that the seclusion 
of the situation should have been taken advan- 
tage of by St. Monacella, or Melangell, when 
seeking for a place of refuge from the tempta- 
tions and troubles of the outside world. Pennant 
gives the pretty legend of her encounter with 
Brochwel Yscythrog, Prince of Powys, whilst 
out hunting, and the story is told at greater 
length in one of Mr. William Maurice’s MSS. 
in the Wynnstay Library, printed in the Archeo- 
logia Cambrensis (vol. iii. p. 139). It appears 
that, 

“on acertain day in the year of our Lord 604, the 
said prince had gone hunting to a certain place of 
Britain called Pennant, within the said principality 
of Powys, and when the hounds of the same prince 
had started a hare, the dogs were following the hare 
and he was pursuing to a certain bramble thicket, a 
thicket large and thorny ; in which thicket he found 
a certain virgin, beautiful in appearance, praying as 
devoutly as possible, and given up to divine con- 
templation, together with the said hare lying under 
the extremity or fold of her garments (with its face 
turned towards the dogs) boldly an orp meg 
Then the prince, vociferating, ‘Catch her, little dogs ! 
catch her!’ the more he shouted while he urged 
them on, the more remotely and further off did the 
dogs retreat, and fled from the little wild animal 
howling.” 

The huntsman tried to blow his horn, but it 
stuck to his lips. The prince was so astonished 
at these supernatural manifestations that he 
asked the virgin who she was and where she came 
from. She told him that she was the daughter 
of an Irish king, Jowchel, and that she had 
escaped from her father’s dominions to avoid 
being married to a nobleman of his court. She 
had taken refuge at Pennant, and there lived a 
life of chastity for fifteen years without seeing 
the face of man. Thereupon the prince, ‘‘ con- 
sidering in his inmost breast the prosperous 
though solitary condition of the virgin,” gave to 
God and St. Monacella a grant of land to bea 
sanctuary to all that fled there for protection. 

“This virgin Monacella, so very pleasing to God, 
passed her solitary life for thirty-seven years in this 
place. And the hares, wild little animals, just the 
same as tame animals, were in a state of familiarity 
about her throughout her whole life.” 

The legend is represented on a frieze of carved 
wood of the fourteenth century on the front of 
the gallery at the west end of the church. 
St. Monacella became the patroness of hares, 
which were called Mwyn-Melangell, or St. Mona- 
cella’s lambs; and so strong was the belief in 
the superstition, that until recently no one would 
kill a hare in the parish, and if, when a hare 
was being pursued by dogs, any one cried, 
“*God and St. Monacella be with thee!” it was 
sure to escape. 

On one of the stained-glass windows in the 
church of St. Martin cum Gregory, Micklegate, 
York, is represented a female saint holding a 
palm branch, and witha hare, having the nimbus 
round the head, erect on its hind legs, and en- 
deavouring to seek protection under her garment. 
Can this be intended for St. Monacella ? 

The tomb of the saint is said to have been in 
a small chapel at the east end of the church, 
called Cell-y-bedd, or ‘‘the Cell of the grave,” now 
used as a vestry room. Four beautifully carved 
Norman capitals and several fragments with 
foliage in low relief are built into the walls of 
the church and the porch over the lych-gate, 





which may very possibly be portions of the 
tomb or shrine of the saint. 

On the opposite side of the Tanat, a quarter 
of a mile south of Pennant Church, is a hollow 
under a projecting ledge of rock, called Gwely 
Melangell, or St. Monacella’s bed. The latter 
name is cut on the rock, but the letters do not 
seem to be more than a hundred years old at 
the outside. The bed appears to be a natural 
feature, not improved by art in any way. There 
are somewhat similar hollows in rocks associated 
with ancient Celtic saints in Meifod parish, and 
on the Ordnance map Gwely Wddyn is marked 
on the opposite side of the Vyrnwy to Llan- 
wddyn Church. Some of the traces of Irish 
saints described in Miss Margaret Stokes’s ‘ Six 
Months in the Apennines’ seem to belong to 
the same class of remains. At Glendalough, co. 
Wicklow, St. Kevin’s bed is shown in the rock. 

Returning by carriage to Llangynnog, two 
and a half miles east of Pennant Melangell, 
the members started on a five-mile walk 
across the mountains, in a northerly direc- 
tion, to Cerrig-y-beddau and Pistyll Rhaiadr, 
where the vehicles were sent round by Llan- 
rhaiadr-yn-Mochnant to meet them. The 
steepest part of the climb was up the side 
of Craig Rhiwarth (immediately above Llan- 
gynnog), on the summit of which is an ex- 
tensive British fortification enclosing remains 
of hut circles. The view in all directions 
is magnificent, and to the north-west can be 
seen the ancient Roman road over the pass in 
the Berwyns to Bala, called the Milltirgerig, 
or ‘‘stony mile,” sloping in a straight line up 
the side of the valley which joins that of the 
Tanat at Llangynnog. 

At Cerrig-y-beddau (i.e., the crag of the 
graves) is a sepulchral stone circle with an 
avenue leading up to it, composed of stones of 
small size. It is close to the border line between 
Denbighshire and Montgomeryshire, on an 
eminence at the head of the valley of the Afon 
Disgwynfa, which at its lower end terminates 
in Pistyll Rhaiadr, the highest waterfall in 
Wales. The only other object of special interest 
seen on this day was the early Christian cross 
slab at Llanrhaiadr-yn-Mochnant, ornamented 
with interlaced work, a key pattern, and rude 
spirals. Oswestry was not reached until nearly 
11 P.M. 

The excursion on Thursday, August 24th, 
was by train to Llangollen, stopping at Ruabon 
on the way back. There is nothing in the town 
of Llangollen to attract the archzologist except 
the church and the fourteenth century bridge 
of four pointed arches over the Dee. The party 
was conveyed to Valle Crucis (a mile and a half 
north of Llangollen) by a boat on the canal. 
The architectural features of the abbey were 
described by Mr. H. Harold Hughes, A.R.I. B.A. 
Several sepulchral slabs of great beauty, which 
have recently been discovered in the floor of 
the monks’ dormitory immediately over the 
vaulting of the chapter-house, were much 
admired. It is a pity that steps cannot be 
taken to have these slabs removed and placed 
in a vertical position, for if they are not soon 
looked after the patterns wiJl be worn away by 
the feet of visitors passing over them. The 
ground plan of the abbey has been recently 
uncovered on the north side, revealing buttresses 
and other new features, LEliseg’s Pillar (a 
quarter of a mile north-east of Valle Crucis 
Abbey) was next inspected, and an account of 
the monument was given by Mr. J. Romilly 
Allen. It was shown by him to be the broken 
shaft of a cross of the same type as those at 
Gosforth and Penrith in Cumberland, and 
Stapleford in Nottinghamshire. It was probably 
of Mercian origin and of the ninth century. Of 
the inscription given by Edward Llwyd in 
Gough’s ‘Camden’ hardly any trace remains ; 
but the small cross at the commencement can 
be clearly seen, and there is enough to indicate 
that the greater part of the round shaft was 
inscribed. 





————= 

Some of the party climbed to the top of Castel} 

Dinas Bran, whilst others went to the church 

and Plas Newydd, formerly the residence of the 

| ‘* Ladies of Llangollen.” After luncheon at the 
Hand Hotel a move was made for the railwa 

station, and the party proceeded by train from 


Llangollen to Ruabon. The church at Ruabon 
contains a good altar tomb, with effigies of John 
ap Elis Eyton, of Watstay, and his wife, who 
died in 1524, and a fifteenth century fresco of 
the works of Mercy. 

The last day, August 25th, commenced with 
an examination of Oswestry Church, which was 
described by Mr. W. H. Spaull, F.R.I.B.A.; 
and St. Oswald’s Well and High Lea, the regi. 
dence of Mr. W. Fletcher Rogers, were also 
visited. At the latter place two fourteenth 
century plaques of alabaster, carved with sacred 
subjects, were exhibited. They were found 
concealed under the floor of one of the rooms at 
Plas-yn-Pentre, in the Vale of Llangollen. 

At 11 o’clock the carriages were ready to 
convey the members to Llansilin and Llanged- 
wyn. The principal objects seen on this day’s 
excursion were Brogyntyn, where Lord Harlech 
kindly placed his treasures at the disposal of 
the visitors, and personally conducted them to 
the circular earthwork called Castell Brogyn- 
tyn; Llansilin Church, conservatively restored 
by Mr. Arthur Baker; the moated mound of 
Sycarth, said to have been the site of the resi- 
dence of Owen Glyndwr ; and Llangedwyn Hall, 
the residence of the Dowager Lady Williams- 
Wynn, where the party were entertained to tea 
and had an opportunity of examining some 
interesting Jacobite relics, old tapestry, &c. 

At the evening meeting papers were read by 
Mr. Arthur Baker ‘On some Residences of the 
Descendants of Einion Efell,’ and by the Rev. 
Elias Owen ‘On the Use of Church Bells.’ The 
Oswestry meeting was, on the whole, a successful 
one, but the attendance of the local people was 
smal], und the interest they evinced in the 
history and archeology of their district was 
hardly encouraging. The arrangements for 
luncheon were left entirely to chance, which did 
not conduce to the good temper of the party. 
Some reform in this respect will be very neces- 
sary on a future occasion. 





fine-ABrt Gossiy. 


THE Bristol Industrial and Fine-Art Exhibi- 
tion, which was opened on Monday by Mr. 
W. R. Barker, the Mayor of Bristol, has, besides 
the usual exhibits of industrial work, a really 
good and large loan collection of pictures ; and 
Bristolians of to-day will be able to see, and we 
hope appreciate, the excellent work produced 
by former Bristol citizens. For there is hung 
a most interesting collection of the works of 
Miiller, Syer, J. Jackson, James and Heywood 
Hardy, Fripp, Jackson Curnock, J. B. Pyne, 
&c. ; and with the work of these old Bristol 
artists are mingled forcible and noted examples 
of Briton Riviere, Herkomer, T. S. Cooper, 
Napier Hemy, Millais, Vicat Cole, W. P. Frith, 
Leader, and Goodall, together with pictures by 
living West of England artists. The whole 
gallery is, we believe, the largest collection of 

ictures ever brought together in the West, 
but the committee would have done well to 
have toned down the hard brown paint of the 
beams above the pictures with some warm 
drapery. The effect at present is terribly cruel 
to an artist’s eye, especially if he has a picture 
of his own beneath ceoee glaring beams. 


THE annual excursion of the Glasgow Archeo- 
logical Society will this year be made to the 
Roman camps of Birrenswark and Birrens, 
Hoddom Castle and church, Repentance Tower, 
and Ecclefechan, and will take place on Thurs- 
day next. Messrs. J. Dalrymple Duncan, 211, 
Hope Street, and William George Black, 88, 
West Regent Street, Glasgow, are the honorary 
secretaries, 
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“gm R. Hanson has given to the Art Gallery 
at Guildhall, London, S. Scott’s view of the 
first Westminster Bridge, with its curious stone 
alcoves and their canopies of the same material, 
one over each pier, as it existed within still 
living memories. The picture being dated 
1747, shows the bridge when nearly new. The 
standpoint of the artist is, like that of Canaletto 
in similar circumstances when the Italian was 
depicting the scene in question, as in the paint- 
ing now at Alnwick, from the river. There is 
at Guildhall, included in the same gift, another 
icture by the same hand, of the bridge, several 
Sotails of which are very interesting from the 
architect’s and topographer’s point of view. 

Tue Builder tells us that, owing to the de- 
mands of the Crown, as landlord of the pre- 
mises, the well-known front in King Street, St. 
James’s, of Messrs. Christie’s auction-rooms will 
be, before the opening of the new season in 
November next, entirely remodelled into a 
decorative form, so that the dingy brick facade, 
with its square-headed windows and common- 
place “portico,” will give place to something 
more ambitious and modern. We cannot pre- 
tend not to regret this removal of a landmark, 
although the front itself is by no means such as 
the importance and history of the firm to which 
it belongs and the social functions of that firm 
demand. The erection of the highly deco- 
rated premises of a rival firm on the site of 
Willis's Rooms may have something to do with 
the remodelling of the historic and unpretending 
building. Of course the present ‘‘ Christie’s ” is 
not the original premises of the firm ; that was 
in Pall Mall, near the Haymarket. 


Mr. WatTER CRANE has been appointed head 
of the Municipal Art School of Manchester, the 
salary being 6001. a year. It is hoped the dis- 
tinguished artist’s acceptance of this post, which, 
we believe, is entirely independent of the 
Department of Science and Art, will not inter- 
fere with the higher functions of the painter 
and decorator as regards the public at large. 
We have already had occasion to regret how 
much his work has suffered through the division 
of his energies. 


Tue twenty-third autumn exhibition of pic- 
tures in the Art Galleries of the Corporation of 
Liverpool will be opened to the public on Mon- 
day next. 


A PARAGRAPH which originally appeared in 
the St. James’s Gazette, and has since gone the 
round of papers at home and in America, must 
have caused considerable uneasiness to English 
painters in water colours who have contributed 
to the Chicago Exhibition. It contained the 
alarming statement that their drawings had 
“suffered a sea change,” and that the damp 
encountered on the voyage had caused a fungus- 
like _. to appear on them, which at present 
was freely developing itself beneath the glass. 
let all painters but one take comfort, for one 
of the most careful of English painters has 
thoroughly examined every British water 
colour in the Exhibition, and with the excep- 
tion of two very good landscapes by one artist, 
vho must have been rather unlucky in the 
paper which he used, not the slightest trace of 

dew or any injury of any kind can be seen. 


AN exhibition of an international character, 
devoted to artistic and scientific exhibits, will 
be opened next year at Antwerp. It is to be 
held under the auspices of the King of the 

ns. 


Taere has been a considerable ‘‘find” of 
gold coins near the entrance of the former 
Dominican Cloister, the later Artillery Barracks 
Cologne. They lay loose in the soil, without 
thest or vessel of any sort. The greater part, 

in number, date from the English Ed- 
ward ITT. They are about the size of a thaler, 
but not so thick. On one side is the figure of 
¢ king sitting in a ship, on the reverse the 
English rose. Some twenty of the coins are of 





French origin, having on one side the Agnus 
Dei, on the other lilies cross-wise. The other 
coins are of Flemish origin. One, of Gueldres, 
has Duke William seated on a Gothic throne, 
sceptre in hand. The money value of the whole 
collection is said to be about 4,000 marks. 


A ‘‘ KUNSTHISTORISCHE CONGRESS” is to meet 
this month from the 24th to the27th at Niirnberg. 
One of the principal objects will be to bring 
about an artistic union between Austria and 
Germany for the purpose of teaching the his- 
tory of art and to devise plans for improved 
instruction in art at technical schools. 

FRENCH papers state that the frescoes by 
Tiepolo in the Palais Contarina have been 
bought by Madame André. 


No. 42 of Figaro Illustré (to appear early this 
month) will be entirely devoted to athletics. 
Cycling, lawn tennis, polo, and football will be 
among the subjects treated and illustrated. 
Messrs. Boussod, Valadon & Co. are the pub- 
lishers. 

FRIEDRICH VON BoDENSTEDT’s statue, modelled 
by the artist Berwaldt of Schwerin, is ex- 
pected to be unveiled next year at Wiesbaden 
on the anniversary of the poet’s death. 








MUSIC 


—~— 


Musical Celebrities. Second Series. By F. 
Forster Buffen. (Chapman -& Hall.) — In 
noticing Mr. Buffen’s previous volume we drew 
attention to his somewhat curious choice of 
names, some artists being included who had 
little or no claim to be entitled ‘‘ celebrities,” 
while others to whom that term would be 
applicable were omitted. The present book, 
which, like that which first appeared, is a hand- 
some quarto, does much to repair the latter 
defect, and the author in: his brief preface 
makes the legitimate explanation that he has 
preferred to select for his sketches those musi- 
cians from whom he was able to obtain personal 
details from their own lips. It is not, therefore, 
surprising to find that the language employed is 
eulogistic rather than critical, and, as before, 
ample evidence is afforded that Mr. Buffen 
intends his essays chiefly for young feminine 
readers. There is no harm ‘in this in a book 
suitable rather as a birthday or Christmas pre- 
sent than as a work of reference for the library 
shelves of musicians. Among the male artists 
dealt with are MM. Paderewski, Manns, De 
Pachmann, Cusins, Nachéz, Albeniz, and the 
brothers De Reszke ; and among the females, 
who are largely in the majority, are Mesdames 
Albani, Melba, Nordica, Ella Russell, De 
Lussan, Moody, Minnie Hatk, Calvé, and the 
sisters Ravogli. The attractiveness of the 
volume is greatly enhanced by the portraits, 
which are excellent if somewhat flattering like- 
nesses, and are admirably executed. 


Masters of English Music. By Charles 
Willeby. (Osgood, McIlvaine & Co.)—This 
volume is the first of an intended series, each 
of which is to be devoted to the principal living 
composers of one of the music-producing nations 
of the world. The idea is good, and at the first 
glance Mr. Willeby would seem to possess the 
necessary qualifications for’ carrying it out 
successfully. The only fault that can be found 
with the opening essay on Sir Arthur Sullivan 
is its tone of unqualified eulogy, everything that 
the popular composer has. done, from his 
cantatas and comic operas to his shop songs, 
being praised indiscriminately. The articles 
on Dr. A. C. Mackenzie and Mr. F. H. Cowen 
are couched in less flattering terms ; and those 
on Dr. Hubert Parry and Prof. Vidliers Stan- 
ford are not only disproportionately small, but 
show clearly that the author is unable to com- 
prehend the efforts of these intellectual com- 
posers. Every opportunity, too, is taken to 
sneer at Brahms, the Clarinet Trio and the 
Fourth Symphony of the German master being 





especially condemned. Errors of the most 
astounding nature in statement and _ spelling 
are very numerous. We are told that until 
Liszt visited us in 1886 his choral works had 
received no attention in this country, except 
for a performance of a portion of his ‘St. 
Elizabeth’ under Dr. Wylde in 1870. Appa- 
rently Mr. Willeby never heard of poor Walter 
Bache’s performances of ‘St. Elizabeth,’ the 
13th Psalm, the choral version of the ‘Faust’ 
Symphony, and minor compositions. It is 
further said that Mr. Cowen conceived the idea of 
writing an opera on the subject of ‘The Lady of 
Lyons’ duringa visit to Italy in 1878, but ‘Pauline’ 
was produced at the Lyceum in November, 
1876. On p. 264 Dr. Parry’s Second Symphony 
is said to be in F, and, two pages later, in a, 
the former being the actual key. No mention 
whatever is made of his ‘Job,’ one of the finest 
choral works by contemporary musicians. As 
to the misspelling, atrocities crowd upon 
one another. Among proper names we have 
‘* Merrimé,” ‘‘ Reinicke,” ‘‘Rénan,” ‘‘ Saint- 
Saén,” ‘‘Giuligni,” and ‘* Guillem de Cas- 
tenbah.” Much more might be said respecting 
Mr. Willeby’s inaccuracies and shallowness in 
critical acumen, but let it suffice that he has 
so far proved himself little better than a blind 
leader of the blind. 


WE have on our table Form and Design in 
Music, by H. H. Statham (Chapman & Hall), a 
revised and corrected edition of.the first essay 
in the author’s book My Thoughts on Music 
and Musicians, which was noticed a few months 
ago; L’Art de Richard Wagner: I’Huvre 
poétique, par Alfred Ernst (Paris, Libraire 
Plon); A Short Treatise on Time, compiled by 
Frank Manly (Pitman); Part V. of De Fidi- 
culis Bibliographia, by Edward Heron-Allen 
(Griffith, Farran & Co.) ; Catalogue of the Music 
in the Fitzwilliam Musewm, Cambridge, -by J. A. 
Fuller - Maitland and A. H. Hann .(Clay & 
Sons); The Birthday - Book of Musicians and 
Composers, by E. Pauer (Forsyth Brothers) ; 
and Ce qui dit la Musique, par Madame Edgar 
Quinet (Paris, Calmann Lévy). 








CHORAL PART-MUSIC. 


In spite of the rapid development in. .the 
study of instrumental concerted music in this 
country, England remains, in the words of a 
sixteenth century chronicler, ‘‘a nest of singing 
birds.” The publication of new sacred .and 
secular cantatas continues unabated, and many 
of the scores must assuredly fall still-born from 
the press. Among a large number at: present 
lying on our table perhaps the most noteworthy 
is a Mass in oe, by Prof. Villiers Stanford, 
Op. 46 (Novello, Ewer & Co.). This is dedi- 
cated to the late Thomas Wingham, and may 
be regarded as a memorial work to the deceased 
composer. It is written for four solo voices, 
four-part chorus, orchestra, and'organ, and, 
though not very elaborately constructed, is, 
generally speaking, bold and vigorous: rather 
than sentimental and feminine in style. Op- 
portunity for detailed criticism will arise when 
the Mass is performed, as it should be, by one 
or more of our leading metropolitan choral 
societies. The same publishers send a number 
of new secular cantatas. Among these are 
Summer on the River, a light and graceful 
work for female voices, words by: Shapcott 
Wensley, music by F. H. Cowen; Buttercups 
and Daisies, a pastoral cantata for children’s 
voices, written by Edward Oxenford, composed 
by Eaton Faning; Water-Lilies, words by 
Felicia Hemans (with German version by L. 
Klein), music by E. Sachs, a brief, but fresh 
and fanciful work for mixed voices ; Florabel, 
written by Edward Oxenford, composed by 
Roland Rogers, and The Forest Flower, words 
by Spencer Henry, and music by Edmund 
Rogers, both for female voices, the former being 
on the whole the more ambitious; and The 
Black Knight, for mixed chorus and orchestra, 
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poem by Uhland (translated by Longfellow), 
music by Edward Elgar, Op. 25, a work of 
moderate length, written in a tasteful and 
musicianly style, but not unduly complex or 
ornate.—Hora Novissima is described as ‘‘ the 
rhythm of Bernard de Morlaix on the celestial 
country,” set to music for soli, chorus, and orches- 
tra, by Horatio W. Parker, Op. 30. The English 
translation is by Isabella Parker, and the work 
was composed for the Church Choral Society of 
New York. Mr. Parker is evidently a good 
musician, and has studied to advantage the best 
modern composers of sacred music, his style 
being, perhaps, nearest akin to that of Gounod 
as exemplified in ‘ Mors et Vita.’ 

We have also received Epithalamion, words 
selected from Edmund Spenser, music by H. 
Heale (Augener & Co.), a work for tenor solo, 
chorus, and orchestra, containing some clever 
music, but rather dull and laboured; Three 
Vocal Quartets, by Max Reger, Op. 6 (same 
publishers) ; Red Riding Hood, a very simple 
operetta for children, words by Bernard Page, 
music by Arthur Page (Forsyth Bros.) ; and 
101 Original Rounds, ranging from very easy to 
difficult, for treble voices, also by Messrs. Ber- 
nard and Arthur Page (same publishers). 








Musical Gossiy. 


THE programmes of the Covent Garden Pro- 
menade Concerts continue excellent, and the 
orchestra, if not without flaw, gives very little 
cause for dissatisfaction judged from the highest 
standpoint. The first Wagner selection, on 
Thursday last week, included the overtures to 
‘Rienzi’ and ‘Tannhiuser,’ the ‘Siegfried 
Idyll,’ the Prelude and ‘Isolde’s Liebestod ’ 
from ‘Tristan,’ and the ‘ Walkiirenritt,’ these 
familiar excerpts receiving on the whole a 
large measure of justice. An overture by Mr. 
Algernon Ashton, Mozart’s Symphony in & flat, 
and Mr. Cowen’s suite ‘The Language of 
Flowers’ were noteworthy items on subsequent 
evenings. On Wednesday this week Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘ Italian’ Symphony, Beethoven’s Piano- 
forte Concerto in £ flat, two numbers of 
Brahms’s ‘ Hungarian Dances,’ and Berlioz’s 
overture ‘Le Carnaval Romain’ were included 
in the scheme. The production of M. Saint- 
Saéns’s ‘Samson et Dalila’ is at present under- 
lined for the 22nd inst. 

Ir is expected that the new concert hall in 
Langham Place will be ready for occupation 
in October next. Among the projects already 
mooted is a series of high-class orchestral con- 
certs under the direction of Mr. Farley Sinkins. 
The performances will probably take place on 
Tuesday evenings and at popular prices. 

THE musical collapse at Chicago set free a 
number of eminent operatic artists until 
November, when they are due in New York. 
We have reason to believe that negotiations 
were opened with a view to an early autumn 
season at Covent Garden, but nothing has been 
arranged, and so far as regards serious opera 
London will probably have to wait until within 
a few weeks of Christmas. 

AT a recent concert given by the band of the 
Sixth Battalion of German Engineers at Neisse, 
in Silesia, an interesting attempt was made to 
illustrate the development of military music 
from the thirteenth century to the present time. 
One of the items was entitled ‘English War 
March from Wales,’ composed about 1300. This 
piece should be a curiosity. 

Tue title of M. Bruneau’s new work, to be 
produced at the Paris Opéra Comique during 
the coming season, is ‘ L’Attaque du Moulin.’ 
In spite of the terrible eccentricities to be found 
in the score of ‘Le Réve,’ a new work from the 
same pen is certain to be awaited with curiosity 
and criticized with more than ordinary care. 

Tue well-known pianist A. Adam Herion, a 
former pupil of Moritz Hauptmann, has just 
died at Dresden at the age of ninety. 
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Bramatic Gossip. 


By the temporary closing of the Vaudeville 
the list of West-End theatres at which per- 
formances are given is reduced to four. The 
Royalty will, however, reopen with comic opera 
on Monday, and the Trafalgar Square will revive 
‘Mam’zelle Nitouche’ on Thursday. On Monday, 
it is said, the Vaudeville experiment will recom- 
mence. 

A NEw programme of the Independent Theatre 
is put forward by Mr. Grein. The difficulties 
in the way of producing ‘ William Rufus,’ by 
Michael Field, appear to have daunted that very 
energetic manager. ‘A Question of Memory,’ 
by the same author or authors, is accordingly 
promised for October. In December ‘The Death 
of Count Godfrey,’ a one-act piece of Messrs. 
Walter Besant and W. H. Pollock, and Dr. Tod- 
hunter’s three-act play ‘The Black Cat’ are 
to be performed. Ibsen’s ‘ Wild Duck’ will be 
given in March next. Later still ‘The Heirs 
of M. Rabourdin,’ by M. Zola, will be played 
with ‘Salve,’ a sketch by Mrs. Oscar Beringer. 
A new play by Mr. Bernard Shaw may, perhaps, 
be given; and atranslation, by Mr. Justin Huntly 
McCarthy, of Strindberg’s three-act tragedy ‘The 
Father’ is to be read at an ‘‘at home.” 

Mr. Greorce ALEXANDER and the St. James’s 
company appeared on Monday at the Grand 
Theatre in Mr. Carton’s comedy of ‘ Liberty 
Hall.’ 

THE Opéra Comique will shortly open under 
the management of Mr. Charles Terry. 

THE Princess’s is to reopen, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. John Hollingshead, with ‘ Miami,’ 
a romantic opera, founded by the manager on 
Buckstone’s once famous drama ‘The Green 
Bushes.’ Mr. Hayden Coffin will supply the 
music and Mr. W. St. Leger the lyrics. 

A season of French eye is contemplated, to 
begin in November. No house has as yet been 
mentioned. 

Mr. Witarp will, it is said, reappear in 
London early next year, playing in ‘ John Need- 
ham’s Double’ by Mr. Joseph Hatton, and ‘The 
Professor’s Wooing’ by Mr. Barrie. He will 
also, it is understood, adopt the customary plan 
of the actor-manager and appear in ‘ Hamlet.’ 

A LATELY discovered play by Theodor Korner 
was announced to be performed at the Hof- 
biihne in Dresden on September Ist. The 
Director of the Kérner Museum, Dr. E. 
Peschel (the editor of Kérner’s diary and war 
songs of the year 1813), states that the 
museum, which is in the house where Korner 
was born, contains five chests full of hitherto 
unprinted poems by Korner. There are also 
some other pieces for the stage, which are being 
prepared for publication. 

Tue long-announced Faust exhibition of the 
Freie Deutsche Hochstift was opened in the 
Goethe-haus at Frankfort on August 15th. It 
is to remain open for two months. 

THE peasants of Oberammergau do not intend 
to be idle this year as regards theatricals. 
Thus we learn that Herr Molitor’s drama, 
‘Die Rose von Sicilien,’ which treats of the life 
and death of St. Vitus, was to be performed 
at Oberammergau in August and September, 
under the direction of the well-known Biirger- 
meister Lang. 
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Messrs. SAMPSON LOW, MAR. 
STON & COMPANY teg to an. 
nounce that a New Edition, at Half. 
a-Crown, of Mr. CLARK Rvs. 
SELL’S NOVELS, uniform in style 
and binding with the Cheap Editions 
of the Novels of Mr. William Black 
Mr. Thomas Hardy, and Mr. R, 
Blackmore, ave now being issued, 
The WRECK of the GRO0s. 
VENOR, with Photogravure Po. 
trait of Mr. Clark Russell from « 
painting showing him at the age of 
seventeen, when in the merchant ser. 
vice, is NOW READY, crown 8y, 
bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. 


CHEAP EDITIONS AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’, 


SABINA ZEMBRA. 
By WILLIAM BLACK. 


Price HALF-A-CROWN. 


Being the New Volume in the uniform issue of Mr. Black’s 
complete Novels. 


CRADOCK NOWELL. 
By R. D. BLACKMORE, 
New and Cheaper Edition. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


LORNA DOONE: 


A ROMANCE OF EXMOOR. 
By R. D. BLACKMORE 


NEW and POPULAR EDITION (the THIRTY-EIGHTH), 


With Photogravure Portrait of the Author, expressly 
taken fer this Edition. 


Crown 8vo. bound in cloth, HALF-A-CROWN. 


“We suppose there are still some Fa so unfortunate 
as not to have read ‘Lorna Doone.’ They should hasten to 
buy this volume.”—St. James's Gazette. 


THOMAS HARDY’S NOVELS. 


Author of ‘ Tess of the D’Urbervilles.’ 


New Issue in uniform crown 8vo. Volumes, cloth, 
HALF-A-CROWN each. 


FAR from the MADDING CROWD. With Photo- 
— Portrait of the Author, from a Photograph by 








heeler, of Weymouth. [ Ready. 
The MAYOR of CASTERBRIDGE, Ready. 
The TRUMPET-MAJOR. Ready. 
The RETURN of the NATIVE. [ Ready, 
A PAIR of BLUE EYES, [ Ready. 


The HAND of ETHELBERTA. t Shorty 
TWO on a TOWER. Shortly, 
A LAODICEAN. [Shortly. 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


FASHIONS OF TO-DAY. 


SEPTEMBER NUMBER. 
With Presentation Plate—Portrait of LADY BATTERSBA 
—2 Coloured Plates, and about 40 other Illustrations of 
Fashions of To-day. 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE. 


SEPTEMBER NUMBER. 


A LETTER to SAMUEL PEPYS, Esq. By Andrew Lang. 
IZAAK WALTON. (Born August 9, 1593.) By Alexander 
Cargill. Illustrations by Alfred ms, and from Old Prints. 

MOONRISE. By J. Russell Taylor. 

A THACKERAY MANUSCRIPT in HARVARD COLEBGB 
LIBRARY. By T. R. Sullivan. With a Facsimile. 

CHARTRES. By Edith Wharton. 

CLOTHES —HISTORICALLY CONSIDERED. By Bdwai 
J. Lowell. Illustrated 


ANIOU. By Margaret Sutton Briscoe. Illustrated. — 

The MACHINIST. By Fred. J. Miller. (The Fifth Article 
in the Series on ‘Men's Occupations.’ d 

The TIDES of the BAY of FUNDY. By Gustav Kobté. 
Illustrated. 

The COPPERHEAD. By Harold Frederic. Chaps. 6-8. 

The OPINIONS of a PHILOSOPHER. By Robert Gratt. 

5 (Conelusi ~ 4 


, 10. ) ‘ 
RICHARDSON at HOME. By Austin Dobson. With Por 
trait and Illustrations. 














London: 
SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, L1, 
St, Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, E.C. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW.) 
SEPTEMBER. 


Mr. GLADSTONE and the CURRENCY, By W. H. Grenfell. 
IMMORTALITY and RESURRECTION. By Grant Allen, 

The ORIGINS of CRIME. By W. Bevan Lewis. 

The CLIMBING of HIGH MOUNTAINS. By W. M. Conway. 

The MILITARY and the MAGISTRATES. By George Irving. 
UNDER BRITISH PROTECTION. By J. Theodore Pent, 

1793-1893. By Albert D. Vandam. 

A PALACE in the STRAND. By Major Martin A. S. Hume. 
ENGLAND'S RIGHT to the SUEZ SHARES. By Cope Whitehouse. 


DEVELOPMENT of ATHLETICS in the UNITED STATES. By 
Caspar W. Whitney. 


PASSAGES from an AUTOBIOGRAPHY, By Professor Dowden. 


CHINA AND HER NEIGHBOURS: 
FRANCE AND INDO-CHINA, RUSSIA AND CHINA, INDIA 
AND THIBET. 
By RK. & GUNDRY. 
Demy 8vo. with Maps. [Next week, 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA; OR IBEA: 
A History of the Formation and Work of 
THE IMPERIAL BRITISH EAST AFRICA COMPANY. 
Compiled with the authority of the Directors from Official Documents and the 
Records of the Company. 
By P. L. McDERMOTT, Assistant Secretary. 


Crown 8vo. with Frontispiece and Map. [Nearly ready. 





HISTORY OF THE 
GOLD COAST OF WEST AFRICA. 
By A. B. ELLIS, 
Colonel 1st West India Regiment. 


Demy 8vo. 10s, 6d. [Next week, 


THE LIFE OF 
SIR RICHARD FRANCIS BURTON, K.C.M.G., &e. 


By his Wife, ISABEL BURTON. 


With numerous Portraits, Coloured and other Illustrations and Maps, 
2 vols, demy 8yo. 42s. 


“ Burton stands forth in these humdrum days as a rare and almost unique 
personality. No one is so well qualified to do justice to his strange and 
eventful career as his devoted wife, the sharer and interpreter of his inmost 
thoughts, his associate in not a few of his singular experiences...... The book 
presents a striking and faithful portrait of a very remarkable man, and a 
stirring record of a very romantic career.”—Times. 





BIRDS IN A VILLAGE. 


By W. H. HUDSON, 
Author of ‘ The Naturalist in La Plata,’ ‘Idle Days in Patagonia,’ &e. 
Square crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


The Academy says :—‘‘Charmingly written...... A mixture of keen obser- 
vation and clever assumption...... Mr. Hudson is a very loving student of 
birds. No movement, no twitter, no cadence of song escapes him...... Can 
scarcely help admiring the subtlety and grasp of his intellect. In short, this 


— book is delightful, and any kind of praise or commendation is super- 
uous,” 








GEORGE MEREDITH’S WORKS. 
A New and Uniform Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 
ONE of our CONQUERORS, |SANDRA BELLONI, 
DIANA of the CROSSWAYS. Lago 
EVAN HARRINGTON. | BEAUCHAMP’S © AREER. 
The ORDEAL of RICHD. FEVEREL. | The EGOIST. 


The ADVENTURES of HARRY RICH-|The SHAVING of SHAGPAT, and 
MOND. FARINA, 








CHARLES DICKENS'S WORKS. 
HALF-CROWN EDITION. 


With all the Original Illustrations, complete in 21 Volumes. 
Printed from the Edition that was carefully corrected by the Author in 
1867 and 1868. 
Crown 8vo. price 2s, 6d, each. 
The PICKWICK PAPERS. With 43 Illustrations by Seymour and Phiz, 


BARNABY RUDGE: a Tale of the Riots of "Eighty. With 76 Illustrations 
by George Cattermole and H. K. Browne. 


OLIVER TWIST. With 24 Illustrations by George Cruikshank, 


The OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With 75 Illustrations by George Cattermole 
and H. K. Browne. 


DAVID COPPERFIELD. With 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 

DOMBEY and SON. With 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 

SKETCHES by ‘BOZ.” With 40 Illustrations by George Cruikshank, 


a BOOKS. With 63 Illustrations by Landseer, Doyle, Maclise, 
, &e. 


BLEAK HOUSE. With 40 Illustrations by Phiz, 
LITTLE DORRIT. With 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 


CHRISTMAS STORIES, from Household Words, With 14 Illustrations by 
Dalziel, Green, Mahoney, &c. 


AMERICAN NOTES and REPRINTED PIECES. With 8 Illustrations by 
Marcus Stone and F. Walker. 


HARD TIMES and PICTURES from ITALY, With 8 Illustrations by F. 
Walker and Marcus Stone. 


A CHILD’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. With 8 Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS. With 8 Illustrations by Marcus Stone. 

TALE of TWO CITIES. With 16 Illustrations by Phiz. 

UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. With 8 Illustrations by Marcus Stone, 


OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. With 40 Illustrations by Marcus Stone, (October. 
EDWIN DROOD and OTHER STORIES. With 12 Illustrations by Luke 
ild [November. 


Fildes. 
THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 
PEOPLE’S EDITION. 


37 vols. small crown 8vo. 37s.; separate vols. 1s. each. 


SARTOR RESARTUS. With Portrait | The LIFE of SCHILLER, and Exami- 





of Thomas Carlyle. nation of his Works. With Portrait. 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. A His-| LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 
tory. 3 vols. WILHELM MEISTER. 3 vols. 


OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS * 
and SPEECHES, 5 vols. With Portrait | LIFE of JOHN STERLING. With 


Portrait. 
of Oliver Cromwell. 
ON HEROES and HERO worsHIP| HISTORY of FREDERICK the 


and the HEROIC in HISTORY. 
TRANSLATIONS from MUSZUS 
PAST and PRESENT. TIECK, and RICHTER. 2 vols. y 


CRITICAL and MISCELLANEOUS |The EARLY KINGS of NORWAY: 
ESSAYS. 7 vols. | Essay on the Portraits of Knox. 


SAMUEL LAING’S WORKS. 


HUMAN ORIGINS: Evidence from| MODERN SCIENCE and MODERN 
History and Science. With Illustrations. THOUGHT. Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. Fifteenth. 
Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d, Tenth Thousand. Thousand. 


PROBLEMS of the FUTURE and 











ESSAYS. Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. Tenth|A MODERN ZOROASTRIAN. Demy 
Thousand. 8vo. 3s. 6d. Seventh Thousand. 
W. S. LILLY’S WORKS. 
ON SHIBBOLETHS, Demy 8vo. 12s. CHAPTERS on EUROPEAN HIS- 


TORY. With an Introductory Dialogue 


ON RIGHT and WRONG. Second on the Philosophy of History. 2 vols. 





Edition. Demy 8vo. 12s. Demy 8vo. 21s. 
ANCIENT RELIGION and MODERN 
A CENTURY of REVOLUTION. THOUGHT. Second Edition. Demy 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 12s. 8vo, 12s. 





CHAPMAN & HALL, Luwrtep, London. 
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Now ready, price One Shilling, 


SEPTEMBER, 1898, 
T H E N EW R E ‘ 7-2 ‘Ww: 
Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVE. 
No. 52. 


The COAL WAR. By Samuel Woods, M.P. 

The POETRY of JOHN DONNE. By Edmund Gosse. 

OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS: a Defence of their Methods and Morals. 
By the Rey. J. E. C. Welldon, Head Master of Harrow School. 

OPERA in ENGLAND: some Notes and Reminiscences. By Sir 
Augustus Harris. 

A LAST SCENE. By Alfhild Agrell. 

The BOMBAY RIOTS: WHO is to BLAME? By Sir William Wedder- 
burn, Bart., M.P. 

SILCHESTER and its STORY. By W. H. St. John Hope. 

LORD TOLLEMACHE, the LABOURERS’ LORD. By Frederic Impey. 

The COMEDIE FRANCAISE of TO-DAY. III. By Albert D. Vandam. 

A VISIT to the MONASTERIES of CRETE. By Rennell Rodd. 

Longmans, Green & Co. London and New York. 


Now ready, price Sixpence, 
ONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
SEPTEMBER. 
“Mr. Stanley Weyman’s story is the most interesting of all the serial 
novels now appearing.” —British Weekly. 

A GENTLEMAN of FRANCE: pega Memoirs of Gaston de Bonne, 
Sieur de Marsac. - re J. Weyman, Author of ‘ The House of 
the Wolf.’ Chaps. 

—— SEAMEN a a SIXTEENTH CENTURY. Lecture 

Sir John Hawkins and Philip the Second. By J. A. Froude, Ron 
Professor of Modern History, Oxford. 

WEATHER-WISE By Edward F. Strange. 

A MODERN CINDERELLA. By Mrs. A. W. Hunt. 

UNTER den LINDEN. By the Rev. M. G. Watkins, M.A. 

The ROYAL BLUE. By Netta Syrett. 

VESPER. By Aubyn Trevor-Battye. 

BACTERIAL LIFE and LIGHT. By Mrs. Percy Frankland. 

AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 

London : Longmans, Green & Co. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
SEPTEMBER, 1893. 

WEARINESS. By Professor Michael Foster. 

*‘ PROTESTANT SCIENCE” and CHRISTIAN BELIEF. By the Rev. 

Canon Knox Little. 
The TRANSFORMATION of JAPAN. By the Countess of Jersey. 
— ARCHANGEL of SCOTLAND. By R. B. Cunninghame 
raham. 








ops lana of FRIENDSHIP. By Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., 


“LA JEUNE BELGIQUE.’ By William Sharp. 

The MALAY PENINSULA. (Witha Map.) By Alfred Keyser. 

A NEW STAGE DOCTRINE. By Hamilton Aidé. 

A QUESTION of TASTE. By E. F. Benson (Author of ‘ Dodo’). 

POACHING. By L’Aigle Cole. 

AMERICAN LIFE THROUGH ENGLISH SPECTACLES. By A. 8. 
Northcote. 

The VERDICT of ROME on ‘The HAPPINESS in HELL.’ By the 
Rev. Father Clarke, 8.J. 

London : Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 


THE EDUCATIONAL REVIEW. 
Conducted with the assistance 0: 
REGINALD W. MACAN, M.A., at Oxtert. 
OSCAR BROWNING, M.-A., at Cambridge. 





Contents for SEPTEMBER, 1898. 
1. The RELATION of SECONDARY to ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 
A vid D. Dakyns, M.A., Head Master of the South Shields High 
ool, 


On SECONDARY EDUCATION. An Address by T. Herbert Warren, 
7. ae of Magdalen College, Oxford, to the Head Masters 
on. 


3 YOUTH and THRIFT from the TEACHERS’ POINT of VIEW. 
By Miss J. 8. Gill, of the Maria Grey Training College. 

casino ae. By the Rev. H. Heap, M.A., Head 

Master of the Rother Grammar School. 

™ MEETING of the HEAD MASTERS’ ASSOCIATION at OX- 


bd 


WINCHESTER FIFTY YEARS AGO. (With Three Illustrations.) 
=~, =e of the 8T. PAUL’S SCHOOL CONTROVERSY, with a 
‘ote by J. Spencer Hill, M.A. 
wantin CAMBRIDGE, WOMEN, and GENERAL NOTES. 
NEW BOOKS and NEW EDITIONS. 
Price 6d. ; post free, 7}d.; Annual Subscription, 7s. 6d. 
London : 2 Creed-lane, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 


HE JOURNAL of EDUCATION. 
No. 290, for SEPTEMB: 
(DOUBLE NUMBER and a 
The IDOL of GERMAN SPECTACLES. By H. A. Cuppy. 
A FINNISH GIRL on MIXED SCHOOLS. 
A CRY in the WILDERNESS. By Kathleen Knox. 
A SWISS PRIZE-DAY. 
The NATIONAL HOME-READING UNION. By 8. E. Hall. 
HIGH-SCHOOL SKETCHES. No.2. By Ann Margaret Phayre. 
A CAUSERIE on THRASHINGS. By Foster Watson. 
The SELECTION of ELEMENTARY TEACHERS. ByG. H. Grindrod. 
pase age S NOTES :—St. Paul's School Scheme—University Exten- 
cpg ane ssor Jebb on Universities—Technical Instrac- 
tion—Lord mkswell on Prize-Giving—Mr. Fitch on Training 
Colleges—The Winchester Quincentenary—Salaries of Assistant 
Mistresses, &c. 
ConRren acs . See oT r= Bangor Controversy 


NOTES on ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS—TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 
SCIENCE NOTES.—FOREIGN NOTES. 
SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES. 
REVIEWS and MINOR NOTICES. 
TRANSLATION PRIZES and EXTRA PRIZES. 
Price 6d. ; per post, 8d. 
Office : 86, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 
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Now ready, price Fourpence, 
BRIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A. 
G. Stoneman, 21, Warwick-lane, a0. 





Now ready, No. 4, price ls. 
[HE SCIENTIFIC ROLL.—Climate: Baric 
Conditi (To be pleted in 16 Nos.) 
W. E. Bowers, 10, Elephant-road, Walworth-road, 8.E. 








Just published, 
T HROUGH CANADA with a KODAK. 
By the COUNTESS of ABERDEEN. 
250 pages, imperial 8vo. fully illustrated. 
Paper covers, 2s.; cloth, gold stamped sides, 3s. 6d. 


Edinburgh : W. H. White & Co. 





Price Sixpence, cloth, 


REMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief Survey of 
t eer Facts in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 

By W. T. LYNN 

Edward Stanford, 26 and x, ‘Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(EIGHTH SERIES.) 





_—_—— 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER contains— 

NOTES :—Lincoln’s Inn Fields—Etymol of ‘‘ Coach ”"—Marriage Cus- 
toms at Montbéliard—Obstruction of Light—Austrian Flag at Gib- 
raltar—Witchcraft—Miss=Mistress—Venetian Folk-song. 

QUERIES :—Fenwicke ao Watermark—Horn-Book—Authors 
of Hymns—W. H. Li ston—Derwentwater—Gray-fi —Rritish Poets— 
ged Country Bap) Court an 

mére — hall — Be egal Fs A 
Royal n Weddin ~ Fetish Staff—Horse Latitudes—Kytel-—Folk -lore 
‘oly Roman Empire—County of Hertford. 

REPLIES :—“ Whips” in the House of Commons—William Pont de 
lV’Arche—‘Sir John Russell's Postbag '—Sir J. Evance—‘‘ Chouse "— 
Accurate Language — Brummagem—Witcheraft—Loo 
Battons—Carrington—' Wiggin ' "Serjeant More and Sir Thomas 
More—X Irish Ca "Su ugar-plums 

Siconan wi Lion Head of the Centurion. Chest ong of ‘ a 


zan Fami hate eae “Triologue ”— Buht” or “Boule rm, 

ing—Zerah Colburn — “ Dalmahoy ” — “ Al — “Bell Inn, ‘i 
Gloucester—N. Pocock —- Theodosius — Lyston Parish Church— 
Modern English Bi me Thistle — Pigott—“ Fimble "—Sir F. 
Sheppard — *‘Stoat”. Webb— Offices of Nominal Value — 
** Douillette Pocket-book "—Authors Wanted. 

NOTES on BOOKS :—Earwaker's ‘Lancashire and Cheshire Wills '— 
Hope’s ‘ ag Any of England '—‘ Index to the English Catal 

~ al ‘Hic et Ubique’— Wigston's ‘Columbus of Literature. 


Notices to Correspondents, &c. 











LAST WEEKS NUMBER contains— 


NOTES :—Henry V.— English Words ending in oer — Colectnan’e 
Pag] ae Sunrise '—Letter of Charles La Bedeman— 
Date of First Steel a inerving. iment lng Sn, Cook 
—Humour Reclaim ‘ Washeri ne ipeeee ser—TO Launder ”— 
Three Butterflies. 





QUERIES :--Jean Cipriani—Chevrons on Uniforms—Work by 
Cobbett—“ Oot "= toney—K ’s Scholars’ Pond—Sir A. mny— 
“« Shéela- ‘olk-lore of Squirrel — Heraldic— 


Murray of ‘Ardbany—Croke wren ‘iman' 
Family—New Jerusalem Church, Lincoln’s Inn Fields—Dante and 
Noah’s Ark—Book Wanted—Caring Fair—Mr. J. Adams—“ Buried 
Alive”—Lord Dunboyne—Estcourt—Fynes—Sir W. Stanley—Book- 
plates or Seals—Sundial Inscription—‘Sartor Resartus —Offices 
under the Crown. 


— :—Lincoln’s Inn Fields—Ariosto and the English Nobility— 
House of France—Kev. T. Garratt—Macaroni Latin—‘ Eavea- 

= ae "—Invite—Sir W. Scott and Ariosto—‘ Cruelty ”. Tele. 

path ic ssion ” Ww 


Sapek—Dau y’s—Engines with Paddles—National Anthems—J. 
Robertson—Thomas Hood—Jobn Hutton. 


NOTES on BOOKS :—Duff’s ‘Early Printed Books ’—Canning’s ‘Words 
on ieee) Religions ’—Gilts; ik a of Church Street, Stoke 
Newi *— Wright's anit bles of America’ — Higgens’s 

= Hebrew Idolatry and Superstiti 


Notices to Correspondents, &c. 


THE NUMBER FOR AUGUST 19 contains— 


NOTES Seedy wie of Coach—Visit to Stanton Harcourt—Christian 
“« Beefeater "—Maslin Pans—Man of Ross—Wykeham’s Monu- 
ment_"The Willing Mind”—‘ Three Parts of Medicine ’—Thurtell’s 
ecu 


——_ :—Jeake's MS. —Addison and Shakspeare—The Pan- 
theo: “Three-d ba we orthumberland House —Greensmith— 

Y Garnett—Dr. Fairman—Impaling Arms—Craven Baronetcy— 

3. A. Rolls—Manners and Vernon Mottoes—Book Wanted—‘Sir 
John Russell’s Post Bag’—W. Malet — Kilmarnock Willow— 
meeeanias < Chancel” ot Hetldie. Praction of the Hide —“ Whips ”— 


REPLIES :—The Rebellion of '98—“ Stoat "—Fair ow pad =. 
Robinson—“ Inkhornize "—Sir C. Vermuyden—“ Dandy ’’—Hy. 
—‘La Déesse’—Startling Assertions —Smallbridge, Suffolk—Epi- 
graph—Persian ee Nenigad) sree J. Palstaff—“‘Salzbery” and 
“‘Sombreset ”—C. —Shakspeai ks wi 
Backs to the Wale umbelow "—‘' Amo’ cat ok Signet 
Ring—“ Hoodlumism ”—Vanishing London —‘ Jenal” annock ” 
_ ulay on Boswell—Handie song Se “ Every mickie m makes & 
muckle”—Our Public Records—William Pont de l’'Arche—Hablet. 


NOTES on BOOKS :—Cavendish’s ‘Thomas Wolsey, —- of 
York ages of hy! Men and their Colleges’—Miss ‘Thoyts’s 
‘How to Old Documents’—Felbermann’s “Hungary and 
its People’—‘ The > Annual Register. 


Notices to Correspondents, &c. 


Price 4d, each ; by post, 44d. 


Published by Jonn C, FRANCIS, 
Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E,C. 


CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS 


—_—— 


GRANT ALLEN’S New Novel, 
‘The SCALLYWAG,’ will be 
ready, in 3 vols, at every 
Library on SEPTEMBER 5, 
—And WALTER BR. 
SANT’S New Novel, ‘The 
REBEL QUEEN, will \& 
ready, in 3 vols., on SEP. 
TEMBER 15. 


HISTORY of the CONSULATE and 
the EMPIRE of FRANCE under NAPOLEON. 
L. A. THIERS. Translated by D. FORBES Cayp. 
BELL and JOHN STEBBING. A New Edition, set 
in a specially cast type, with 36 fine Steel Plate Mus. 
trations. Complete in 12 vols. demy 8vo. cloth extra, 
12s. each. The FIRST VOLUME is just ready, and the 
publication will proceed at the rate of One Volume g 
Month. 


*,* A Prospectus, with Specimen Page, will be sent upon 
application. 


The GUN-RUNNER: a Romance of 
Zululand. By BERTRAM MITFORD. With a Frontis- 
piece by Stanley L. Wood. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 
3s. 6d. 

“Mr. Mitford’s South African tales are always interesting; 

his latest, ‘The Gun-Runner,’ is positively thrilling......T e 

story is one that will be read with breathless interest, and it 


is, perhaps, the author’s most telling piece of work.” 
Literary World, 











DR. PASCAL. By Emile Zola. Trans- 
lated by ERNEST A. VIZETELLY. With an Etched 
Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s, 6d, 


“In ‘Dr. Pascal’......Zola defines and expounds, in 
nificent prose, the stately and peels poetry of which will 
al ls pene ry imagination, his literary method, his moral 

his Pang gs love of his kind, his large political and 

ideas, his belief above all in’ the three ideals of the 

se och mind—the search for truth, the rectification and 
the glorification of life.”—Daily Chronicle. 


Also, uniform in size and price. 


The DOWNFALL. By E£. Zola. 
The DREAM. By E. Zola. 





LINK by LINK: Detective Stories. By 
DICK DONOVAN. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s,; 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“Some of the writer’s stories are almost worthy of Edgar 
Poe......If one wants to be kept awake for an hour or two, 
Dick Donovan’s new volume and a pipe are all that is 
required.” —News of the World. 


A TRYING PATIENT, &c. By James 
PAYN, Author of ‘By Proxy,’ &c. With a Frontispiece 
by Stanley L. Wood. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


ONE TRAVELLER RETURNS. By 
D. CHRISTIE MURRAY and HENRY HERMAN. 
A New Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


A DOG of FLANDERS, and other 
Stories. By OUIDA. With 6 Illustrations by E. H. 
Garrett. (Uniform with the Illustrated Edition of 
‘Bimbi.’) Small 4to. cloth extra, 5s. 


“TO LET,” &c. By B. M. Croker, 
Author of ‘ Diana Barrington,’ &c. Post 8vo. illustrated 
boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


ST. KATHERINE’S by the TOWER: 4 
Novel. By WALTER BESANT, Author of * All Sorts 
and Conditions of Men.’ Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 
2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 
By CHARLES READE. A New Edition, handsomely 
printed in medium 8vo. with Portrait Cover, 64:; 
cloth limp, 1s. 























London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214, Piccadilly, W. 
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THE NEW “PSEUDONYM.” 
The PASSING of a MOOD, and other 





“THE ENGLISH TAUCHNITZ.” 
5. CHRONICLES of a HEALTH RESORT. 





Stories. By V., O., C.S. 24mo. paper, 1s. 6d. By A. HELDER. Pocket size, stiff paper, 1s. 6d. 
“These obs thtedee booklets always promise ay. “d “The book is full of brightness and h .”—Academy,. 
raphic, 





The HEART of MONTROSE, and other Stories. 


WILLIAM HARTOPP, Author of ‘ Fleur de Lis,’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


By Mrs. 








SOME COUNTRY SIGHTS and SOUNDS. By Phil Robinson. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 6s. 
London: T. FisHER UNWIN, Paternoster-square. 





Containing 30,000 Quotations and a most Complete Classified Index. 
In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 668 pp. price 7s. 6d. 


DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS 


FROM ANCIENT AND MODERN, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN SOURCES. 


Including Phrases, Mottoes, Maxims, Proverbs, Definitions, Aphorisms and Sayings of Wise Men, 
in their Bearing on Life, Literature, Speculation, Science, Art, Religion, and Morals, 
especially in the Modern Aspects of them, 


Selected and Compiled by the Rev. JAMES WOOD, 
Editor of ‘ Nuttall’s Standard Dictionary.’ 
WILL BE PUBLISHED SEPTEMBER 15th, 








Now ready, the Three Hundred and Seventy-fifth Thousand. 
In demy 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


NUTTALL’S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY. 
Edited by the Rev. JAMES WOOD. 


FREDERICK WARNE & Co. London and New York. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO”S NEW BOOKS. 
ESSAYS on the WORK entitled SUPERNATURAL RELIGION. 


Reprinted from the Contemporary Review, By J. B. LIGHTFOOT, D.D. D.C.L. LL.D., late Bishop of Durham. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The DOCTRINE of SACRIFICE DEDUCED from the SCRIP- 


F atone — of Sermons by FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, Chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn. New Edition. 
rown 8yo. 


The PRAYER BOOK: considered especially in Reference to the 


Romish System. ee Sermons preached in the Chapel of Lincoln’s Inn. And The LORD’S PRAYER: Nine 
Sermons preached in the Chapel of Lincoln’s Inn in the Months of February, March, and April, 1848, By FRE- 
DERICK DENISON MAURICE. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL SERIES FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS.—NEW VOLUME. 


TERENCE—The ADELPHE. With Introduction and Notes by 


SIDNEY G. ASHMORE, M.A., Professor of Latin in Union College, Schenectady, N.Y. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
PRIMARY SERIES OF GERMAN READING BOOKS.—NEW VOLUME. 


Das WIRTSHAUS im SPESSART. By Wilhelm Hauff. Edited, 


with Notes, Vocabularies, and Exercises, by G. E. FASNACHT. Globe 8vo. 3s. 
MACMILLAN’S ELEMENTARY COMMERCIAL CLASS BOOKS.—NEW VOLUME. 


COMMERCIAL LAW. By J.E. C. Munro, LL.D., late Professor 


of Law in the Owens College, Manchester. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


NATURAL SCIENCE. A Monthly Review of Scientific Progress. 


CONTENTS for No. 19, SEPTEMBER, 1393. 





NOTES and COMMENTS. 
1, On EPIPHYTES. Percy Groom, B.A. F.L.S. 
2, On the RELATION of the FAUNA and FLORA of AUSTRALIA to those of NEW ZEALAND. C. Hedley, F.L.S. 
3, RECENT RESEARCHES on the FAUNA and FLORA of MADAGASCAR. C. Davies Sherborn, F.G.S. 
The INTERLOCKING of the BARBS of FEATHERS. W. P. Pycraft, M.B.O.U. 


. ee as DEGENERATE SCYPHOMEDUS: a Note upon the Phylogeny of the Order. James 
6. BIOLOGICAL THEORIES: 6, The PHYLOGENY of LUCERNARIANS. C. Herbert Hurst, Ph.D. 


i. NOTES on the PIPERNOID STRUCTURE of IGNEOUS ROCKS. Prof. H. J. Johnston-Lavis, M.D. F.G.S. 
8. The EVOLUTION of LIFE. 


SOME NEW BOOKS—OBITUARY—NEWS of UNIVERSITIES, MUSEUMS, and SOCIETIES—CORRESPONDENCE. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING NET. 


MACMILLAN & CO, London, 





The PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


Edited by Lord FREDERIC HAMILTON, M.P., 
and Sir DOUGLAS STRAIGHT. 
SEPTEMBER NUMBER now ready. 
Price One Shilling. 

BIRSTALL EE: “The CASE for SILVER.” 
. H. GRENFELL, Ex-M.P. for Hereford. 
BIMETALLISM: “The CASE for GOLD.” 

WILLIAM WALDORF ASTOR. 
“, ‘STUDY. ” By Sir F. LEIGHTON, Bart, 
P.R.A. Engraved by Biscombe Gardner. 


OTHER CONTENTS. 
DUTCH PEASANT GIRL. Coloured Frontispiece. From 
an TROE LEGEND by Miss E. G. Cohen. 





The TRUE D of the ZEPHYR and the ROSE. 
By the Countess of Cork and Orrery. Illustrated by E. M. Jessep. 
The SBR SERE, Se Ra wrt. Part I. By Madame 
rah Gran g 
AT ANCHOR. “Takin in aeteel 
RUSSIAN JEWRY. rt I. By. Bt Caine. With Illus- 
88) Immigrants at the London 


trations Ay my on Lvapes of Ru 


Docks 
An IMPERIAL CITY. By Sir Lepel Griffin, K.S.I. With 
Illustrations by H. Brewer and Francis Masey. 

DICK DEN HOLME. By J. Keighley Snowden. With Illus- 
trations by J. Giilich, and Full-Page Engraving by Bi: rg Gardner. 
The FOLLIES of FASHION. Part III. Mre. Parr. 

With Illustrations from Dr. Parr’s Collection of ou rints IL 
us- 


ROME in AMERICA A. m7 nan Hea Blathwa 
trated with Portraits o: oman Tl in Ame ca. 
“The CHILDREN’S ‘PLAYG UND.” From an a Original 
wing by Robert Barnes, R.I. niet R. Smi 
ADUTOH EXTERIOR. By W. L. Alden. With Tilustrations. 
PROFLE ws HAVE MET. No. 3: “The Sportsman.” 
nal Drawing ab.” 
“he Robert Barr. Illustrated by 


From an Origi 
A NEW: EXPLOSIVE. 
The, CALL so DUTY. From an Original Drawing by 


SOCIETY: the REMNANT. By Mrs. Lynn Linton. 
The FARSRIDGR. By ue Son of the Marshes.” With 


Illustrations by G. E. Lodge 
CLARINDA’S BEAUTY. ” By Norman Gale. Illustrated 


Miss Vera Christie. 
WITH HOUT FESTUDIOR. By I. Zangwill. With Thumb- 
Nail Sketches by L. Ba 
PALL oe MAGAZIN E DRAWING COMPETITION 
0. 
The ELMOIPAL INCIDENT of the SUMMER 

As prs. hye) Paterfamilias. (b) Materfamilias. (c) Edith 

9 (d) Dick (aged Fourteen). By Mr. H. Stratton, Mr. 
H. Urquhart, and Miss Vera Christie. 

Copies on sale ‘atall Booksellers’, i, rel and a Ralwey 2 Bookstalls 
in Great Britain and Ireland. Editorial ross-road 
W.C. Publishing Offices—London : 
Broadway, Ludgate-hill, E.C.; Manchester: George 
Limited, 16, Jackson’s-row; New York: ‘The intecnattenal News 


Compan Toronto: The Toronto News Company; Montreal: The 
Mont News Company. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 1820 to 1892. 


NOTES and QUERIES for APRIL 29th, May 13th, 
27th, JUNE 10th, waa! and JULY 8th contains a BIBLIOGRAPHY 
ofthe EARL of BEACONSFIELD. This includes KEYS to ‘VIVIAN 
GREY,’ ‘CONINGSBY,’  LOTHATR,’ and ‘ENDYMION.’ 
Price of the Six Numbers, 2s. ; or free by post, 2s, 3d. 
oe = ¢ Francis, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery- 
e, E.C. 








BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 


No and QUERIES for DECEMBER 10th and 
24th, 1892, and yr: 7th and 2ist, 1893, contains a BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY of MR. GLADSTONE 
Price of the Four N ean 1s. 4d. ; or free by post, 1s. 6d. 
ee r Francis, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery- 





A COLDENTS OF TRAVEL 
and all other Accidents Insured against by 


THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
The oldest and largest Company providing for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
6&4, Cornhill, London. a = — } Secretaries, 


ALELEN'S SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS, 
ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG, 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, 


ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE, post free. 
37, West Strand, London. Discount 10 per cent. 


PPS’S COCOAINE. 
COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 


ike. 
The choicest roasted ny a up beans) of the natural 
Cocoa, on being subjected to powerful hydraulic pressure, exe 
forth their excess of oil, leaving for usea moabiecrtjparng a 
—‘‘Cocoaine,” a product which, when red with ling 
water, has only the consistence of tea, o ich it is now taking 
the place with many. Its active principle posing @ mtle nerve 
stimulant, supplies the needed energy without july exciting 
the system 
Sold by Grocers, &c., in Packets and Tins, labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
48, Threadneedle-street, and 170, Piccadilly, Lonaon. 


INNEFORD'S MAGNESIA, 
STOMACH. ti 
ACIDITY of the STOMA So 


d INDIGESTION 
And Safest Aperiont for for oe consteatons, 


DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA 
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BLACKIE & SON’S EDUCATIONAL LIST — 


BOOKS ADAPTED FOR THE 


Blackie’s Junior School Shakespeare. 
For Junior Candidates. 


JOLIUS CSAR. 
Cloth limp, 8d. 


The Warwick Shakespeare. 
Candidates. 


RICHARD II. Edited by C. H. HERFORD, 
Litt.D., Professor of English at University College, 
Aberystwyth. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


JULIUS:CHSAR, Edited by A. D. INNEs, 
= nw Scholar of Oriel Collegs, Oxford. 
oth, 1s. 


Introduction to Shakespeare. By Prof. 
DOWDEN, Author of ‘Shakespeare: his Mind and 
Art,’ &c. Illustrated. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Cesar’s Gallic War. Book I. Edited, with 
Introduction, Notes, Exercises, Vocabularies, &c., by 
JOHN BROWN, B.A., Assistant to the Professor of 
Latin, Glasgow Saronty. late Scholar of Worcester 
College, Oxford. With Coloured Map, Illustrations, and 
Plans of Battles. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Cesar’s Gallic War. Book II. By Joun 
BROWN, B.A. With the same Introduction as in 
Book I., Exercises, Notes, &c., and with Plans and 
Coloured Map. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Edited by W. DENT. 
(In September. 


For Senior 


Latin Stories: a Selection of Interesting Pas- 
sages from Latin Prose. Edited, with Notes, Exercises, 
Vocabularies, and an Introdu Note on Translation, 
by A. D. GODLEY, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. (/mmediately. 


French Stories. A Reading Book for Middle 
Forms. By MARGUERITE NINET, French Mistress at 
the Church of England High School, Graham-street, 
Eaton-square. (Jmmediately. 


A French Reader. Selections from Con- 


compeny French Literature. Edited by J. J. BEUZE- 
ER, B.A., Examiner to the College of Preceptors. 
(Jn preparation. 


A History of the British Empire. With 
Pictorial Illustrations, Tables, Maps, and Plans. By the 
Rev. EDGAR SANDERSON, M.A. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A Synoptical Geography of the World: 
a Concise Handbook for Examinations, and for General 
Reference. With a Complete Series of Maps. Cloth, 1s. 


Euclid’s Elements of Geometry. With 
Notes, Examples, and Exercises. Arranged by A. E. 
LAYNG, M.A., Head Master of Stafford Grammar School, 
formerly Scholar of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 
Books I. to VI. with XI., and Appendix, and a wide 
Selection of Examination Papers. Cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Books I. to IV., in 1 vol., 2s. 6d.; Book I., 1s.; II., 6d.; 
IIL., 1s.; IV., 6d.; V. and VI. together, 1s.; XI., 1s. 6d. 

KEY to Book I., 2s. 6d.; to complete Euclid, 5s, 

The System of Arrangement allows Enunciation, Figure, 
and Proof to be all in view — Notes and Exercises 
< directly appended to the positions to which they 
cefer. 


Preliminary Algebra. For Army and Local 
Examination Candidates. By R. WYKE BAYLISS, 
B.A., Vice-Principal of the United Service Academy, 

sea, late Scholar and Prizeman of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge. Cloth, 2s. 


Algebraic Factors. Howto Find Them and 
How to Use Them; Factors in the Examination Room. 
By Dr. W.T. KNIGHT. Cloth, 2s. KEY, 3s. 6d. 


Mathematical Wrinkles for Matricula- 
TION and other EXAMS. By Dr. W. T. KNIGHT. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Mercantile Arithmetic. For Candidates for 
Commercial Certificates. By E. T. PICKERING, Lec- 
one to the Birmingham and Midland Institute. Cloth, 

&. . 





EXAMINATIONS OF 1893-94. 


A Pupil’s English Grammar. Based upon 
ay a of Sentences. For Junior Students. Cloth, 
s. 6d. 


Elementary Text-Book of Dynamics 
and HYDROSTATICS. >. H. PINKERTON, B.A., 
Balliol College, Oxford, turer University College, 
Cardiff, Examiner Glasgow University. Third Edition. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“The book leaves nothing to be desired.”—Nature, 
“Should prove most useful for science classes, and in 
schools and colleges.” —Jnvention, 


Hydrostatics and Pneumatics. By R. H. 


PINKERTON, B.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 
(/mmediately. 


Theoretical Mechanics. By R. H. PinKEr- 
TON, B.A., Balliol College, Oxford. Cloth, 2s. 
‘* Like all the works in the series this book is admirable. 
It is clear, concise, and practical, and well calculated to meet 
the purpose.”—Practical Engineer. 


Elementary Text-Book of Trigono- 
METRY. By R. H. PINKERTON, B.A., Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford. Cloth, 2s. 

‘* An excellent text-book. The exposition and demonstra- 


tion of principles are remarkable for clearness and fulness.” 
m. 


Elementary Botany. By Josep W. OLIVER, 
Lecturer on Botany at the Birmingham Municipal 
Technical School. Cloth, 2s. 

‘‘May without exaggeration be pronounced to be one of 
the best of our existing elementary treatises on botany.” 
Midland Naturalist. 


Systematic Botany. By Josep W. OLIver, 


Lecturer on Botany at the Birmingham Municipal 
Technical School. [én October. 


Earth Knowledge: 2 Text-Book of Physio- 

raphy. By W. JEROME HARRISON and H. ROW- 

AND WAKEFIELD. Cloth, 3s. Also in Two Parts: 
Part I., 1s. 6d.; Part I1., 2s. 


Deschanel’s Natural Philosophy. Trans- 
lated and Edited by Prof. J. D. EVERETT, D.C.L. 
F.R.S. Twelfth Edition. Medium 8vo. cloth, 18s.; also 
in Parts, limp cloth, 4s. 6d. each. 

Part I. MECHANICS, HYDROSTATICS, &c. 
Part II. HEAT. 
Part III. ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. 
Part IV. SOUND and LIGHT. 
“Probably the best book on experimental physics we 
possess.”—Academy. 


Elementary Text-Book of Physics. By 
Prof. EVERETT, D.C.L. F.R.S. Sixth Edition. Cloth, 


“After a careful examination we must pronounce this 
work unexceptionable, both in the matter and the manner 
of its teachings.” —Journal of Science. 


Outlines of Natural Philosophy. By 
Prof. J. D. EVERETT, D.C.L. F.R.S. Enlarged Edi- 
tion. Cloth, 4s. 


“ A book of great merit.” Atheneum. 


Heat, and the Principles of Thermo- 
DYNAMICS. By CHARLES H. DRAPER, B.A. D.Sc. 
(Lond.), Head Master of the Boys’ High School, Wool- 
wich. (Jn October. 


Light, Heat, and Sound. By CHar.zs H. 
DRAPER, B.A. D.Sc. (Lond.), Head Master of the 
Woolwich High School. Second Edition. _ Cloth, 2s. 

‘*We can cordially recommend. this book. It is well printed 
and neatly illustrated, and the statements are clear and 
accurate.”—Practical Teacher. 


Elementary Inorganic Chemistry: Theo- 
retical and Practical. With Examples in Chemical 
Arithmetic. By Professor A. HUMBOLDT SEXTON, 
F.R.S.E. F.C.S. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“* Asa practical introduction to the sci of chemistry 
this book has no equal.”—Board Teacher. 


Qualitative Chemical Analysis: Inorganic 
and Organic. By EDGAR E. HORWELL, F.C.S., Lec- 
turer on Chemistry at the Battersea Pupil Teachers’ 








Centre. [Jmmediately. 








DRAWING. 
Poynter's South Kensington Drawi 


OOKS. Produced under the direct su nten 
E. J. POYNTER, R.A.. and sanctioned by the wee 
mittee of Council on Education. With Introductions 





and Diagrams to simplify the work of both Teach 
Pupil. Book contains paper for drawing “the - 
Freehand for Children ...............s00seeseeeee 4 Books, 4d. each, 
Freehand, Elementary Design ............... 2 Books, 4d. each 
Freehand, First Grade, Ornament 6 Books, 4d, each, 
Freehand, First Grade, Plants ......... ... 6 Books, 4d. each: 
Freehand, Second Grade .........sssssessseee- 4 Books, 1s, each, 
*,* The Designs are published also on Cards. 5 


Vere Foster’s Drawing Books. Approved 
by the Science and Art Department. With Instructions 
and Paper for Drawing on. 

In 72 Numbers at Twopence each. 

Freehand Series, 20 Numbers. | Geometrical Series, 12 Nos, 

Landscape, 12 Numbers. Perspective, 4 Numbers, 

Animals, 12 Numbers. Model Drawing, 4 Numbers, 

Human Fi .4 Numbers. | Shading, 4 Numbers, 

Blank Exercise Book.—40 pages of Drawing Paper. 
*,* Published also ighteen Parts at 9d. each. 


RITING. 


Vere Foster’s Copy-Books. These Books 
have been designed by Mr. VERE FOSTER to carry out 
the principle of clear-and legible handwriting, and to 
afford a simple, rapid, and elegant style of writing for 
general correspondeuce. 

ORIGINAL SERIES. In 18 Numbers, at 2d. each. 
BOLD WRITING SERIES. In 25 Numbers, at 2d. each. 
PALMERSTON SERIES. In 11 Numbers, at 3d. each, 


HISTORY. 


Outlines of the World’s History: Ancient, 
Medieval, and Modern. By EDGAR SANDERSON, 
M.A. With numerous Illustrations and 8 Coloured 
Maps. Cloth, 6s. 6d. 

Also in se ite Parts :— 
Part I. ANCIENT HISTORY. 1s. 
Part II. GREECE and ROME. 3s. 
Part III. MEDIZ VAL HISTORY. 1s. 
Part IV. MODERN HISTORY. 2s. 6d. 


A Synopsis of English History; or, 
Historical Note Book. Seed by HERBERT WILLS 
oth, e 


An Epitome of History: Ancient, Medizval, 
and Modern. For Higher Schools, Colleges, and Private 
Study. Translated from the German of CARL PLOETZ. 


Cloth, 7s. 6d. 
GEOGRAPHY. 


Blackie’s Geographical Manuals for 
SECONDARY and HIGHER SCHOOLS. By W. G. 
BAKER, M.A. 

The BRITISH EMPIRE. Part I. The Home Coun- 
tries. With 7 Coloured Maps, &c. Cloth, 2s. 

The BRITISH EMPIRE. Part II. The Colonies and 
Dependencies. With 6 Coloured Maps, &c. Cloth, 2s. 
a 4 BRITISH EMPIRE. Complete in 1 vol. cloth, 





Commercial Geography : a Complete Manual 
of the Countries of the World. By Dr. CARL ZEHDEN. 
Translated by FINDLAY MUIRHEAD, M.A. New 
Edition, Revised to Date. Cloth, 5s. 


MYTHOLOGY. 


Myths and Legends of Ancient Greece 
and ROME. By &. M. BERENS. Illustrated from 
Antique Sculptures. New Edition. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ELOCUTION. 
Select Readings and Recitations. With 


Rules and Exercises on Pronunciation, Gesture, Tone, 
and Emphasis. By GEO. W. BAYNH Seventh 
Edition, Revised and Extended. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


DICTIONARIES. 


Annandale’s Concise English Dic- 
TIONARY. ag Scientific; Etymological, and 
Pronouncing. New ition, Revised and Extended. 
Cloth, 5s.; half-roxburghe, 6s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 9s. 


Ogilvie’s Comprehensive Dictionary: 
Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory. With 
Illustrations. New, Enlarged, and Cheaper Edition. 
Cloth, 12s. 6d.; sheep, 17s. 6d.; half-russia, 20s. 


Ogilvie’s Student’s English Dictio : 
Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory. With 
about 300 Engravings on Wood. Roxburghe, 7s. 6d.; 
half-calf, 10s. 6d. 

Ogilvie’s Smaller Dictio of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. Abridged from the ‘ Student's 
Dictionary.’ Cloth, 2s. 6d.; roxburghe, 3s. 6d. 


*.* DETAILED CATALOGUE OF EDUCATIONAL WORKS POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
London: BLACKIE & SON, Limirep, 49 and 50, Old Bailey. 








cstemnanmnnen 





Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘The Editor”—Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Publisher”—at the Office, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C, 
Printed by Joun C, Francis, Athenwum Press, Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E,C.; and Published by the said Jomw C. Faancts at Bream’s-buildinzs, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
Agents for Scortinxp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh.—Saturday, September 3, 1893. 
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